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STUDIES OF 


With the idea of Spanish conquest on the 
American continent has long been associ- 


avarice of noble adventurers, and the cun- 
ning of a bigoted priesthood. . How vivid 
are the pictures drawn by historians of the 
career of Spain’s armies in Mexico and 
Peru, and even of the expedition of the 
unhappy De Soto across the Florida swamps 
to the Mississippi! How wildly romantic 
were the explorations undertaken by land 
and sea for a century afterwards—always in 
search of wealthy countries to plunder! 

The Spaniard, as devout as he was over- 
bearing and adventurous, never undertook 
any exploit without the personal presence 
and spiritual sanction of the Fathers of the 
Church. Indeed, the Fathers often them- 
selves became the explorers, as eager to 
discover infidel wealth to bestow upon the 
Church as infidel souls to bring within its 
saving influence. The Spanish imagination 
seems to have been as brilliant and inflam- 
mable as the Spanish heart was strong and 
courageous; and the career of that power, 


in wonderful deeds of valor, in striking 
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successes following upon daring undertak- 


| ings, in all that goes to make up the poetry 
ated that of pomp, power, and cruelty, the | 


of achievement, must always stand unrivaled 
in modern history. 

A great deal of this splendor and success 
came from the perfect sympathy of Church 
and State. The Church divided the seas 
and undiscovered countries - between its 
most Catholic kingly servants; and, in turn, 
its kingly servants defended and upheld the 
Church. Together they were powerful 
enough to overawe Europe for a period, 
until heresies grew so strong in some quar- 
ters as to shake both Church and State to 
their foundations. Put upon the defensive, 
the Catholic powers became gradually ever 
less able to prosecute their former aggres- 
sive undertakings, and Spain was reduced 
to the merest makeshifts to retain her hold 
upon those possessions on the North Amer- 
ican continent to which in her -grander 
period she had acquired undisputed title. 

As heretofore, in this dilemma. the 
Church gave all the assistance possible to 
the State; that is, all it could give without 
prejudice to its own authority. When it- 
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became necessary to plant settlements on 
the western coasts of America in order not 
to be obliged to yield dominion to rival 
powers, the Spanish clergy were encour- 
aged to great missionary efforts; and the 
Jesuits, who combined in their order what 
was left of the old fiery valor and enterprise 
of the Spanish character with scholastic 
acquirements and great religious zeal, had 
extended their missions to Lower California, 
when the government, becoming jealous of 
they influence in politics as well as religion, 
decreed their expulsion from the Spanish 
dominions in 1767. 

The missions, however, were not to be 
abandoned; and among the religious orders 
which presented themselves as successors to 
the Jesuits, the Franciscans were chosen to 
occupy their places in the several establish- 
ments of the peninsula of California. The 
person chosen to the presidency of the 
missions designed to be established in 
Upper California was a man already fifty- 
six years of age, having been born in the 
Island of Majorca, on the 24th of Novem- 


ber, 1713, his baptismal name being Mi- 


chael Joseph Serra. His early studies were 
pursued in the convent of San Bernardino, 
after which he was sent to Palma to acquire 
the higher branches of learning taught 
there. Having received the kind of educa- 
tion to fit him for the life of a religious 
devotee, he joined the order of St. Francis 
September 14th, 1730. In August, 1749, 
he embarked for the City of Mexico, where 
he arrived on the first day of 1750. The 
name of Junipero was assumed on entering 
his order, in honor of the companion of St. 
Francis, the founder of it. 

Serra, by his own account, was an enthu- 
siast, and enjoyed nothing so much as 
reading the lives of the saints, and emulat- 
ing their examples of self-sacrifice and de- 
votion. By others he is said to have been 
a man of splendid physical appearance, and 
possessed of both learning and genius, 
though his order was one bowed to poverty 
and not given to scholarly pursuits. Fur- 
ther than this we can only judge of him by 
his works. It is recorded of him that when 





he preached, in order to impress his hearers 
with an abherrence of and compunction for 
their sins, he was in the habit of beating 
himself unmercifully in their presence, for 
his own. With what sentiments of approval 
and admiration should we behold some of 
the clergy of enlightened and Protestant 
California doing the same! 

Having replaced the expelled Jesuits of 
the peninsula by men of his own order, 
according to the wishes of the government, 
if not with pride at being their successors, 
he next proceeded to fulfill the order of the 
Viceroy of Mexico in the founding of three 
new missions in the hitherto almost unknown 
country north of the Colorado River. As 
before remarked, these establishments were, 
the result of a necessity to colonize Califor- 
nia. As Spain was unable to people new 
countries with her own citizens, her only 
resource in this respect was to reduce the 
natives to subjection, and depend upon 
the growth of a mixed race resulting from 
the union of the soldiery with the native 
women. 

As the soldiery alone could not be trusted 
to deal with the Indians, the reduction of 
these wild people was wisely intrusted to 
religious missions, while only troops enough 
accompanied them to protect the mission- 
aries in case of a revolt. The expedition 
which was fitted out by order of the Mar 
quis de Croix, for the purpose of bringing 
Upper California under the actual dominion 
of Mexico, consisted of three vessels, the 
San Joseph, San Carlos, and San Antonio. 
The first never arrived at La Paz, the point 
from which they were to sail for the Upper 
California coast; the other two, after being 
refitted and freighted with everything need- 
ful, comprising, besides, articles for the 
mission churches—an important matter 
provisions for the whole expedition for one 
year, agricultural implements, seeds, cannon 
for forts, and mechanic tools of various 
descriptions, sailed on the gth of January, 
1769, and 15th of February, respectively, 
for the port of San Diego, the initial point 
in the scheme of missionary labor in Cali- 
fornia. 
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Besides the vessels, their freight, crews, 
and soldiery, another expedition was organ- 


ized to proceed by land, which was to drive | 


a herd of two hundred black cattle from the 
most northerly mission on the peninsula to 


stock the new missions, and enable them to | 
President Junipero | 


commence farm labor. 
Serra accompanied this division—or rather 
one-half of it, for it was again divided, in 
order, should one company be lost, the 
other might survive to reach San Diego. 
Neither was lost, but that which Serra ac- 
companied wandered far out of its route, 


MISSION SAN GABRIEL. 


down with scurvy. Only two sailors of the 
San Carlos survived; so that it became nec- 
essary, in order to carry out the intentions 
of the Viceroy, to send the San Antonio 
back for recruits as soon as the remaining 
crew were able to perform the return voy- 
age, which was not for a couple of months. 
The persons immediately connected with 
the founding of the first missions of Upper 
California were, besides Serra, Fathers Juan 
Biscayne, Fernando Parron, Francisco Go- 
mez, and Juan Crespi. Those having in 
charge secular affairs were Don Gaspar de 
Portala, Governor of California and cap- 
tain of dragoons; Fernando Rivera y Mon- 
cada, his lieutenant; Don Miguel Constanza, 





| besides having taken time to foynd a mis- 


sion by the way, and arrived last of all at 
San Diego July 1st, 1769, the other division 
having reached that port May 14th, and 
found there both the vessels. 

No more significant commentary could 
be needed to show the declining power and 
intelligence of the Spanish government than 
the wretched condition of these vessels 
which took four months to perform the 
voyage from La Paz in the Gulf of Califor- 


| nia to San Diego, and which had nearly all 
| their sailors, as well as some of the soldiery, 








(From a Photograph by Watkins. Engraved by A. Kuiiger.) 


an engineer; with several other officers be- 
longing to the military service and the 
vessels. The army which was to reduce 
Upper California to the dominion of the gov- 
ernment of Mexico consisted of twenty-five 
cavalrymen, and a few infantry, this branch 
of the service having lost more than a third 
of their number by diseases contracted on 
shipboard. 

The design of the Viceroy, decided upon 
in conference with the Visitador-General of 
Mexico, was to establish at once three mis- 
sions, with presidios, or garrisons, attached. 
The points selected were San Diego and 
Monterey, the third being left to the Gov- 
ernor or the President to determine; but it 
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was to be intermediate, Monterey being the 
most northern port of any consequence 
known to the Spaniards at this time. The 
names also of the missions were determined 
beforehand by the government. 

On the arrival of Governor Portala and 
President Junipero Serra at San Diego, 
affairs were not allowed to procrastinate un- 
necessarily. The San Antonio having de- 
parted to procure recruits, and also to bring 
back further supplies of provisions, no food 
being obtainable in the country, Governor 
Portala set out overland to Monterey, taking 
with him all the officers and people of the 
land force except eight soldiers and some 
Indian seryants from the Lower California 
missions; and was accompanied also by 
Fathers Juan Crespi and Francisco Gomez. 
Historians differ as to the route taken. 
Some say that Portala became confused 
among the hills, and took a route east of 
the Coast Range, which led him past the 
desired port; while others assert that he 
really proceeded to Monterey, but that he 
was doubtful of its being the famous bay 
discovered by Viscanio in 1602. After 
marking the place with a cross, he con- 
tinued his march northward until he came 
to the bay, which he named in honor of the 
patron saint of the order of Franciscans. 

The story is told by historians that when 
the names of the three Upper California 
missions were given to Serra, he remarked 
upon the slight put upon the founder of his 
order, and that the Visitador-General had 
replied: “If San Francisco wishes to have 
a mission, let him show you a good port, 
and then let it bear his name.” Governor 
Portala and the Padres remembered this 
bon-mot of the Visitador, and immediately 
placed the beautiful harbor at which they so 
unexpectedly arrived under the patronage of 
Saint Francis. They were not prepared, 
however, to form an establishment at this 
place, but having set up a cross and taken 
possession, returned January 24th to San 
Diego, without founding the Monterey mis- 
sion, their supplies by this being nearly 
exhausted. 

On finding that the San Antonio had not 





arrived, though she had been absent more 
than ‘six months, Portala was on the point 
of abandoning the enterprise of settling 
California. He ordered an account taken 
of the provisions left, and informed the 
President that unless the vessel should 
arrive by the 2oth of March, he should set 
out overland for old California. This news 
greatly afflicted Serra, who, aside from his 
religious zeal, would have been inexpress- 
ively mortified at such a termination of the 
enterprise-he had undertaken on the part 
of the Franciscans, whom it would have 
placed in very unfavorable contrast with the 
successful Jesuits. He privately deter- 
mined not to leave the country, whatever 
happened; but devoted himself to earnest 
prayers to have this calamity averted from 
the heathen, of being left to perish in dark- 
ness. 

The z2oth of March arrived, being the 
festival of St. Joseph, and Serra celebrated 
mass with unusual pomp and solemnity, 
still relying upon the interposition of that 


‘saint to change the Governor’s mind, who 


had made every preparation for departure ; 
when lo! there appeared on the horizon the 
vision of a vessel, which again disappeared. 
But as such a vision had been vouchsafed 
them, even the Governor accepted it as a 
sign that he was to wait, and accordingly 
the day of departure was postponed. Four 
days afterwards the San Antonio made the 
harbor, having been beating about unable 
to enter during those four days. The vision 
of the vessel was none the less accounted a 
miracle, and it certainly served the purpose 
of one. In gratitude to San Jose, Serra 
vowed to celebrate this miracle by an anni- 
versary mass yearly, which he performed to 
the end of :his life. This incident having 
determined the future of California, let us 
now turn to the founding of the mission 
establishments, and their subsequent history. 

No sooner had Governor Portala set out 
upon his expedition to Monterey than the 
President resolved to found forthwith the 
Mission of San Diego. Up to this time 
there had.not been much if any intercourse 
between the Spaniards and the natives, who, 
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while watching with interest the movements 
of the strangers, held themselves aloof with 
characteristic suspicion. Serra now at- 
tempted to draw them to him by every 
means in his power. 

On the 16th of July the foundation of 
the Mission of San Diego was laid by dedi- 
cating as a church one of the rude huts 








first erected, and also by imposing religious 
ceremonials. The church bells were hung 
upon trees, and rung jubilantly; while the 
President himself shouted an invitation to 
the “gentiles” to come and be baptized 
into the holy church. These novel acts 
naturally attracted the curious attention of 
the Indians, who drew near to behold the 


= 


MISSION SAN LUIS OBISPO. 


showy church furniture displayed, though a | 
good deal frightened at the, to them, unin-| tions, and accepted the simple gifts of the 


telligible noise. 


by gestures of affection, and also by a dis- 
play of presents, to come still nearer. 

As it was not unknown to the Indians 
that the greater part of the Spaniards had 
taken their departure northward, they yielded 


Whenever they approached | 
within speaking distance, they were invited | 


after a time to these repeated solicita- 
Padres. For cloth of any kind, being 
naked, they expressed by their avidity to 
possess it the greatest desire, even going so 
far as to purloin any of it that came in their 
way; also visiting the vessel at night in 
their rush canoes, and cutting away the 
sails. 
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As it was desired to conciliate the Indians, 
no punishment was inflicted for these thefts, 
though means were used to prevent their 
recurrence; seeing which they grew bolder, 
imagining the Spaniards to be cowards, and 
took their property before their eyes. 
Misinterpreting the forbearance of the 
Padres, by whose orders the soldiers acted, 
on the 13th of August the Indians made an 
attack with the design of plundering the 
huts of the Spaniards, but were driven off 
by the fire-arms used to frighten them away 
more than to kill them. Not being killed, 
they returned to the charge on the 15th, 
precipitating themselves suddenly upon the 
Mission at a time when a part of the sol- 
diery and one of the Fathers were gone on 
board the vessel, and taking everything they 
could lay hands on, even the sheets which 
covered the sick. 

It was against the policy of the Padres to 
do any fighting openly. If the historian may 
be believed, they did nothing but retire with- 
in their house, and pray, Serra entreating 
that no lives might be sacrificed on either 


side, that the souls of the gentiles should 
not be lost, “‘ which might be saved by future 


baptism.” The affair seems to have been in 
all respect like thousands with which this 
generation on the Pacific Coast are only too 
familiar—a noisy, yelling, dastardly, Indian 
raid; but the whites again drove them off 
with their fire-arms, which this time were per- 
mitted to do execution, many being killed 
and wounded. Of the Spaniards, Father 
Biscayno, one soldier, and the blacksmith 
were wounded, though not severely. One 
converted Indian boy belonging to the Mis- 
sion was killed, and an Indian servant 
wounded. 

The Indians, now convinced of the supe- 
riority of the whites, conducted themselves 
more discreetly. But the work of conversions 
proceeded slowly, none of the “gentiles” 
being willing to be baptized. They accepted 
eagerly whatevef the Christians had to spare, 
except their food and their religion. Con- 
cerning the former self-denial, the President 
was convinced it was a miraculous distaste 
for Christian food, the supply at that time 





being alarmingly short ; and to us who know 
something of the rapacity of Indian appetite, 
as well as the capacity of Indian stomachs, 
there seems to be ground for the conviction. 
The rejection of the proffered religion was 
attributed to quite other influences, such as 
led Serra in the following spring to make 
the procession of Corpus Christi, “in order 
to scare away whatever little devils there pos- 
sibly may be in this land.” 

After many ineffectual attempts to obtain 
even a single convert, a young Indian who 
had been taught a little Spanish was in- 
structed to go to his tribe and persuade some 
one to bring a child for baptism, explaining 
that if it should have a few drops of water 
put upon its head, it would be clothed like 
the whites, and become the kindred of the 
soldiery, as well as a son of God and of 
Father Junipero. To the delight of the zeal- 
ous missionary, the Indians came in great 
numbers, offering a child for baptism. Im- 
pressive preparations were made for receiv- 
ing this first gentile’s soul into the church, 
all the people being invited to be in attend- 
ance. 

When the child had been clad in civilized 
garments, and everything was in readiness 
for the ceremony, just at the instant the 
President was about to put the holy water 
upon its head, it was suddenly seized by 
relatives, who ran away with it to the hills, 
followed by the remainder of the tribe. 
Tears of sorrow and mortification succeeded 
this exhibition of Indian strategy in obtain- 
ing clothes and rejecting religion; and, to 
the end of his life, the humble Serra was ac- 
customed to impute this trial to some of his 
own sins. At what time the first convert 
was received at the San Diego Mission is not 
recorded by historians; but that many were 
not long after baptized, is a matter of history. 

The establishment at Monterey was only 
deferred until the arrival of the San Antonio 
should have given assurance of the contin- 
ued assistance of the govefnment. 
about the middle of April two expeditions 
set out: one by land, under Governor Por- 
tala, who took with him, as before, the greater 
part of the officers and people, and Father 
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Crespi. Serra embarked on the San Anto- 
nio, which carried the chief part of the sup- 
plies, and which was forty-six days in sailing 
from San Diego to Monterey, the land expe- 
dition arriving first. Serra seems not to have 
been favorably impressed with Monterey, 
which had been selected for the capital, but 
spoke of it as “this horrible port,” in his let- 
ters to a friend in Mexico. 

On the 3rd of June, the holy day of Pen- 
tacost, occurred the formal founding of the 
Mission of San Carlos, when all the officers 
and people were assembled at the foot of an 
oak tree, where an altar was erected, and the 
bells, being hung, were joyfully sounded. 
Serra says: “‘ We then chanted the Veni Cre- 
ator, blessed the water, erected and blessed 
a grand cross, hoisted the royal standard, 
and chanted the first mass that was ever per- 
formed in this place. We afterwards sang 
the Salve to our Lady, before an image of 
the most illustrious virgin which occupied the 
altar, and at the same time I preached a ser- 
mon, concluding the whole with a Ze Deum. 
After this, the officers took possession of the 


ceuntry in the name of the King, our Lord 


(whom God preserve). We then all dined 
together in a shady place on the beach; the 
whole ceremony being accompanied by 
many volleys and salutes by the troops and 
vessels”; all of which noise greatly frightened 
the neighboring Indians. 

A faithful historian should, no doubt, cor- 
rect a slight error of Father Junipero, in as- 
serting that mass had never before been 
said at Monterey; for the truth was that this 
religious ceremony had been performed at 
this place by three Carmelite friars one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight years before the found- 
ing of San Diego Mission, when Viscanio 
was exploring hereabouts; and hence, prob- 
ably, came the name of San Carmelo which 
the river bore when Serra first beheld it ; and 
it might justly be said that Fathers Andrew 
of the Assumption, Anthony of the Ascen- 
sion, and Thomas of Aquinas, were the real 
first founders of the Upper California Mis- 
sions. 

From their consternation at the proceed- 
ings of the missionaries and soldiers in 





making so much noise with bells and guns, 
the Indians were slow to be recovered, and 
it was the 26th of December before a single 
baptism had taken place. Monterey was to 
be the héme of the Father-President, as well 
as the Governor, both of whom were inter- 
ested in exploring the neighboring country 
for the site of the intermediate establishment 
contemplated in the Viceroy’s orders. So 
thoroughly was this performed that when the 
San Antonio, the same year, returned to 
Mexico, Serra wrote to the Chief of the Fran- 
ciscan College of San Fernando in Mexico, 
that so many were the good situations for 
missions, and so numerous the natives, that 
though a hundred missionaries should be 
sent, there would be sufficient employment 
for all. 

This report had the desired effect. Ten 
Franciscan friars arrived at San Diego on 
the return of the San Antonio, March r2th, 
1771. Not only were missionaries furnish- 
ed, but church furniture and ornaments, 
besides ten thousand dollars in money to 
assist in establishing the missions proposed 
by Serra. When a portion of the recruits 
had reported themselves at Monterey, the 
President was eager to begin at once the 
Mission of San Antonio de Padua. Accom- 
panied by Fathers Michael Pieras and 
Bonaventuara Sitjar, he proceeded to select 
a beautiful spot at the foot of the Santa 
Lucia Mountains, where the stream was shut 
in by towering cliffs, and the solitude was 
eloquent with romantic suggestions. 

Here, hanging his mission bells upon a 


| lofty tree, Serra tolled them with enthusiastic 


joy, shouting to the natives to come and 
receive the religion he offered, and enjoy 
its great benefits. It is not probable that 
any came at that time. The usual ceremo 
nies were celebrated July 14th, 1771, and 
the two Fathers were left in this romantic 
wilderness with the embryo mission outfit, 
a few cattle and farm tools, seeds and pro- 
visions, furniture for a “ church”—which was 
at first but a hut of any description most 
convenient to construct—a few converted 
Indian servants and assistants, and a guard 
of a few soldiers. All the buildings were 
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inclosed in a palisade to make them secure 
from Indian attacks, which more than once 
threatened them in the first years. 

On returning from this expedition Serra 
decided to change the location of the San 
Carlos Mission from the port of Monterey, 
which he never liked, and which was not 
suitable for a farming establishment, to the 
valley of the Carmelo River, about four miles 
from the presidio. Here was all he could 
desire—a stream of pure living water, pas- 
turage for cattle, a lovely landscape, Italian 
skies, and invigorating breezes from the sea; 
and here was begun that establishment 
which was his home during the remainder 
of his active life. 

About this time, also, two of the newly 
arrived recruits, Father Pedro Benedict 
Cambon and Angelo Somera, with a guard 
of ten soldiers, set out from San Diego to 
found the Mission of San Gabriel. The 
site selected was on the margin of the Rio 
de los Temblores, near San Pedro Bay. As 


the cross was about to be planted, they were 
rushed upon by the natives, and, according 


to priestly historians, saved as by a miracle, 
by the sudden unfolding of the banner of 
the Blessed Virgin. As their eyes fell upon 
the figure of Heaven’s Queen emblazoned 
on the azure folds of that standard, the 
Indians were immediately checked, and 
instead of hostilities showed only friend- 
ship, and brought offerings to the Virgin, 
who they believed desired food and other 
gifts. 

So far all went well. But in ‘the early 
days a Spanish soldier treated scandalously 
a woman of the tribe the Fathers were 
desirous of converting, and brought down 
the wrath of the Indians upon the Mission, 
which was attacked and nearly destroyed. 
The soldier was expelled and peace re- 
stored, says the historian; but the happy 
effect of that assurance is much deadened 
by the knowledge that this sort of violence 
was by no means uncommon, and that the 
Fathers either never seriously interfered with, 
or were not able to prevent, this conduct on 
the part of the soldiery, which grew worse 
instead of better as time advanced. Some 





writers have represented that out of repug- 
nance to a maternity often forced upon 
them by the whites, the Indian. women 
strangled the offspring of the Spanish sol- 
diery. Those who are more conversant 
with the habits of the degraded tribes of the 
Pacific Coast know that they also strangled 
the children of native parentage, to save 
themselves the trouble of taking care of and 
providing for them. This knowledge re- 
moves the odium which has been imputed 
toa Padre of San Gabriel Mission, at a later 
period, for punishing with exceeding severity 
the crime of child-murder. Not being able 
to reach any moral sentiment in the minds 
of his converts on this subject, he endeav- 
ored to effect a reform by other means. 

The climate or the Indians of San Gabriel 
becoming distasteful to its founders, they 
retired to Lower California, while Fathers 
Antonio Paterna and Antonio Cruzado took 
their places. Perhaps the situation was 
unhealthy; at all events, before any perma- 
nent improvements were made, the Mission 
was removed to its present Site, several miles 
north-east of its first location, and where it 
grew and flourished. 

Serra had now exhausted the means at 
his command, though not his zeal in mis- 
sionary work. But one of the Fathers at 
San Diego, being driven to go to Lower 
California for provisions, brought back with 
him three other friars to replace some that 
had desired to be excused, and probably 
some other assistance of a material form : 
for soon after this accession Serra deter- 
mined to establish the Mission of San Luis 
Obispo; and having selected a knoll in a 
beautiful plain, sheltered by low, wooded 
hills, and easy of access from the sea, the 
cross was here planted September rst, 1772, 
and buildings immediately begun. In the 
following year the present church was com- 
menced, of materials furnished by the 
neighborhood, and put into shape by 
native converts, directed by the knowledge 
and skill of the Fathers. ‘This would seem 
to show that converts were now more easily 
obtained than at first; as to build a church, 
even such as that of San Luis Obispo, and 
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all the other parts of a mission establish-| good health; hunger, which in this country 
ment, required a good many laborers to be | mortifies and has mortified so many poor 
industriously employed; and we know that| people, has not been felt, either by me or 
the California natives were not given to in-| the Fathers, my fellows. There is no fear 
dustry, besides not being possessed of any | of being under the necessity of abandoning 
mechanical skill. | any of the missions now established. Zhe 
The question naturally arises at this point, | people are chiefly maintained by the Indians ; 
How were so many converts obtained among | and ¢hey live—God knows how.” Further 
a wild, unspiritual, and suspicious people?| remarks show that garden vegetables and 
How could people who would not consent} milk were the “two great sources of subsist- 
to taste Christian food be brought to live| ence for these establishments.” 
upon it daily? Serra indirectly answers this} From these glimpses of early mission life 
latter query in a letter written less than a| at Monterey, it would appear that in the 
month before the founding of San Luis| three years already spent no efforts had 
Obispo. ‘“ Thanks be to God, I am in| been made at farming; that some garden 
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vegetables had been raised; but that food | but one year, had not yet any souls in heay- 
was not sufficient for the few Spanish people | en; but it had among its Indians many who 
about the missions, and that they lived off | praised God, “whose name was in their 
the provisions of the Indians, who lived— | mouths more frequently than in that of 
“God knows how,” being deprived of their} many old Christians.” Yet neither could 
own scanty subsistence. This state of things | understand the language of the other; and 
was not encouraging; yet Serra was not in | Serra regrets his inability to learn strange 
the least tempted to yield to these discour- | tongues, imputing to his sins this defect, 
agements. The Indians, brought in contact | and saying how great a misfortune it was 
with a strange race, with that fatality which | “where no interpreter or master of lan- 
attends the introduction of white people | guages can be had until some of the natives 
among the dark races, sickened and died. | learn Spanish, which requires a long time.” 
On this subject Serra touched but lightly in | This remark seems to refer more especially 
his correspondence. ‘The consolation is,” | to the upper missions; for he adds that they 
he says, “that, troubles or no troubles, there | had overcome this difficulty at San Diego, 
are various souls in heaven from Monterey, | where they already baptized adults, and cele- 
San Antonio, and San Diego.” It was con- | brated marriages. 
soling to know that if they brought death to| A little explanation here may not be 
the Indians, they saved their departing souls. | amiss. When Serra said that the name of 
San Gabriel, which had been established | God was in the mouths of the natives more 
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frequently than in those of some Christians, 
he uttered a literal truth; yet in a manner 
to deceive one not acquainted with the facts. 
The Indians were taught to say Amar a 
Dios, as a parrot might be taught to say it, 
without knowing its meaning. As _ this 
phrase constituted their whole vocabulary of 
Spanish words, they doubtless often repeated 
it in their efforts to pronounce like their 
teachers, and always when the Fathers 
were in hearing. 

At the end of three years, according to 
Serra, they had ‘‘begun to explain to the 
youth in Spanish”; the young being more 
easily taught than their elders. “If they 
could return us a little assistance in another 
way, we should in a short time care little 
about the arrival of the vessels, as far as re- 
spects provisions; but as affairs stand at 
present, the missions cannot much advance ; 
upon the whole,” says Serra, “I confide in 
God, who must remedy all.” 

This, too, requires that it should be stated 
why the coveted assistance was not forth- 
coming. It is doubtful if the missions in 
their first years could show a voluntary con- 
vert. To the superstitious minds of the 
Indians, the desire of the Spanish Padres to 
put water on their heads seemed, no doubt, 
something uncanny. Perhaps they regarded 
it as a means of bringing them under some 
evil spell or power of witchcraft. It is as- 
serted that they constdered it a degradation ; 
but to place their aversion to the rite upon 
that ground is imputing to them a greater 
sensibility than they possessed. If they lost 
caste with their own people by becoming 
Christianized, it was because they made 
themselves one with the strange enemy by 
being baptized into slavery to him—for that 
was what it meant. 

But, as already said, they were not volun- 
tarily baptized. Every means was used to 
draw the Indians to the Mission—first by 
kindness and presents of gay cloth and 
ribbons. Having found that they could not 
be prevailed upon to consent to baptism, 
the presents were used simply as decoys ; 
and when the Indians were gathered by this 
means, the infant children were forcibly 





subjected to the rite. The mothers refusing, 
they were separated from the children until 
maternal affection overcame every other 
motive, and they consented for the sake of 
being restored to their babes. The child 
and mother being in the hands of the Chris- 
tians, fathers and sons were gradually brought 
to yield. Once consenting, they became 
“Mission Indians.” They were not wanted 
by their own people, and had they been, the 
soldiers stood ready to prevent their return, 
for now they belonged to the church, and 
would not be allowed to associate with the 
unbaptized. 

In this peculiar situation the Indians 
found themselves. From being free as air, 
they were suddenly without the power and 
almost without the motive to struggle. To 
labor they were unaccustomed, except to 
gather the spontaneous fruits of the earth; 
and this service they now performed, not 
only for themselves, but for their masters, the 
Spanish ‘“‘people,” to keep them alive, 
whom they must have wished dead. It is 
easy to understand why they were unwilling 
to return that assistance which the Father- 
President desired, and how difficult it would 
be to teach farming or any mechanical 
employment to such a people so situated. 

That the Spanish people about the mis- 
sions feared an uprising among the converts 
Serra confesses when he says in his corre- 
spondence: “Some think that from mild 
lambs, which they are at present, they will one 
day return to be lions and tigers. This may 
be so, if God permits, but we have three years 
of experience with those of Monterey, and 
with those of San Antonio two years, and 
they appear better every day.” How was it, 
except through terror of the soldiery, that 
these lions and tigers were held in a hated 
bondage? These chance expressions let in 
the light upon what would else be uncon- 
fessed as to the methods used to increase 
the numbers and improve the manners of 
mission converts in the beginning. There 
was no mystery about it afterwards. 

That San Luis Obispo proceeded at once 
to build a permanent church, and became 
rapidly self-supporting, only shows that its 
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founders resolved not to wait for the slow 
results of moral suasion, but used, instead, 
other means to procure the needful labor; 
and that while the Fathers taught them a 
Spanish phrase or two, and certain gestures 
of reverence, the “assistants” and the sol- 
diers taught them obedience by the lash. 
Concerning the people whom the mission- 
aries were expected to reduce to submis- 
sion to Spanish authority, a few paragraphs 
might not be amiss. Serra found them 
utter barbarians, naked, living on seeds, 
roots, and all kinds of flesh they could 
procure with bows and arrows; and when 
hard pushed for food, eating any living 
things, down to snakes and crickets. Brave 
they could not have been; but sometimes 
fierce and tumultuous. Morality, as under- 


stood in the civilized world, was unknown 
to them ; and they were at least as supersti- 
tious as those who came to teach them. 
There are some pretty legends attributed 
to these Indians, with many of the charac- 
teristics attaching to them which distinguish 
Grecian mythology—the wildest imaginings 


united to the greatest license in affaires du 
eur. The most poetical perhaps is the 
story of the origin of the first woman, which 
exceeds in ideality the story given in Genesis 
and enlarged upon by Milton. It runs to 
this effect: 

The two Great Spirits who primarily 
created the earth and the animal world 
rested from their labors. The elder creator 
then ascended into the heavens, leaving the 
younger upon the newly organized earth to 
superintend affairs. Being lonely in the 
solitude of the uninhabited world, the youth 
resorted to the creative power vested in him, 
and formed a number of sons for himself 
out of the earth, whom he brought to life, 
and who resided with him in his wéckiup, or 
tent of tules. They lived very happily 
together without other society; but one of 
their chief pleasures was the nightly visit of 
the moon, who kept watch at their door while 
they slept, and whom they all regarded with 
great affection. 
' At length the sons observed that the 
habits of their father were becoming 





erratic. He was not content with the visits 
of the moon at the door of his tent, but 
roamed abroad with her, leaving his sons to 
wonder and fear at his strange conduct; and 
finally they found themselves deserted for 
whole nights by both their father and the 
moon. One morning, after a long, dark 
night of sorrowing for the absence of their 
parent and his love, on rising with the 
dawn, they found a basket at the entrance 
to the tent, containing a new-born babe. 
Considering it was a girl-baby, they gave 
it a very cordial welcome. That even- 
ing they had the pleasure of seeing the 
moon again, ascending full, bright, and 
serene into the heavens, and once more her 
gentle radiance illumined the darkness of 
their tent at night. They now understood 
that this female child was a gift to them 
from their father and the moon, and cher- 
ished her accordingly; and though their 
father never returned to them, and the 
moon retained her place in the heavens, they 
were no longer lonely or languishing on 
earth, since they had charge of the mother 
of mankind. [Some writer has flippantly 
remarked upon this legend, that it refers to 
the variableness of feminine character mere- 
ly—all women being in this respect daugh- 
ters of the moon. Comment would be 
superfluous. | 

Another legend bears evidences of having 
been translated by Christian authors. A 
young girl of the tribe bore a child, whose 
father was the lightning. At its birth, this 
wonderful child could talk, and claimed to 
be the son of God. | Being threatened with 
death, he said, ‘‘ Put me to death: in three 
days I will arise again.” In order to thwart 
this purpose of arising from the grave, the 
people hit upon the plan of burning his 
body, which they did, thus preventing his 
reappearance. A schism then arose among 
them. Some said, “There is no longer any 
God, because we have destroyed him.” 
Others contended that his body only had 
been destroyed, but that his spirit had as- 
cended into heaven. 

There is usually very little connection of 
thought or imagery in the Indian legends. 
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Those that read best have undoubtedly been 
retouched by the hands of scholarly scribes. 
Anything so intangible as legends and super- 
stitious beliefs could have been compre- 
hended by the Spaniards only after years of 
intercourse and a thorough understanding of 
the Indian tongue, by which time their neo- 
phytes were able to color their stories to 
please the ears of their Christian auditors. 
When the Spaniards first appeared among 
the California Indians, on horseback, they, 





never having seen horses or mounted men, 


weapons greatly superior to their own, and | 
possessed of an intelligence which to the 
Indians appeared marvelous, these weak and 
ignorant barbarians soon succumbed. As 
to their opinion of the Padres, it is probable 
they comprehended their religious character, 
and attributed the respect shown to them by | 
the rough soldiery to some supernatural 
influence which they possessed. To this 
view, the ceremonies observed in the found- 
ing of the missions, and on other occasions, 
must have given positive coloring. Such was 
the material out or which Serra resolved to 
build up the Church in California. 

Before proceeding to found other missions, 
certain affairs connected with the perma- 
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nency of his order in this country, and its 


mistook them for gods, or creatures of another 
world. They exhibited some reasoning facul- 
ties when they came to the conclusion, see- 
ing them kill birds with their fire-arms, that 
only mortals would take life wantonly. 
Subsequently, the behavior of the strangers 
to the Indian women, having first bound the 
hands of the Indian men to prevent inter- 
ference, convinced these savages that not 
only they were not gods, but that they were 
a beastly order of men. 

To the power of these men, armed with 


success, called him to Mexico. When he 
went, the government was threatening to 
abandon the port of San Blas, a way station 
very important to the safety of California. 
The Dominicans, also, were endeavoring to 
get control of the California missions. Serra 
left San Diego in October, 1772, in the 
packet vessel Don Carlos, and returned again 
by sea in March, 1774. In that time he 
had accomplished all his aims—that of con- 
tinuing the marine occupation of San Blas, 
of having the Dominicans confined to Lower 
California, and of having his hands strength- 
ened in Upper California, by the addition to 
his force of more missionaries, more military 
officers and soldiery, and a grant of twelve 
thousand dollars’ worth of provisions and 
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clothing. Besides this, he procured the ap- 
pointment of a land expedition which was to 
open a route by way of the Gila and Colorado 
rivers, that should secure cpmmunication 
with Mexico without the risk encoun- 
tered in going to sea in the wretched vessels 
belonging to that un-maritime country. The 
commander of this expedition was Captain 
Juan Bautista Anza, commandante of Tubac, 
in the Province of Sonora. He performed 
his duty well, arriving in Upper California be- 
fore Serra, having found it entirely practicable 
to establish land communication with Mex- 
ico. 

Anza, who had been at Monterey, met 
Serra on his way up from San Diego, where 
he had chosen to land, and informed him of 
the privations to which the Spanish people 
at Monterey had been subjected in his ab- 
sence—there not being so much as a cup of 
chocolate to enable them to break their fast 
—which recital caused the amiable President 
to shed tears. Why they had nothing to 
eat at Monterey but milk and vegetables, 
after five years of settlement, is not explained 
by the historian ; but the conclusion is un- 
avoidable, either that there were no adult 
Indians at the Mission, or that they could 
not be made to work. Probably that diffi- 
culty was remedied when more soldiers 
arrived. 

For another year Serra applied himself to 
the work of advancing the missions already 
commenced. But in the autumn of 1775 
his prospects were suddenly clouded. Leave 


had been obtained and orders issued by the: 


government to establish four presidios, or 
garrisons: one at San Diego, another at 
Santa Barbara, where a site for a mission was 
already selected, a third at’ Monterey, and 
the fourth at the bay of San Francisco. That 
at San Diego was first in order, and for that 
reason should have been in better condition 
than even Monterey; yet, as we shall see, 
it was unable to prevent the destruction of 
the Mission, which had been removed the 
year previous from the port to the narrow 
but beautiful valley of San Diego River, shut 
in between wooded hills, and withdrawn from 
the pernicious influences of the fort. The 





better, so says the historian, to gain tle con- 
fidence of the Indians, who were now 
attached to the Mission in large numbers. 

The Father who had furnished an account 
of the affair ascribes it to the discontent 
of the enemy of souls, whose “infernal fury 
could not suffer him to see that, in the neigh- 
borhood of San Diego, his party of gentiles 
was coming to a close, so many being brought 
over to the true religion by means of the 
ardent zeal of the ministers; and the more 
particularly as they were about to plant an- 
other mission between San Gabriel and San 
Diego, which would effect the same with the 
Indians in that district.” 

Two of the neophytes of San Diego seem 
to have been of the same opinion with Sata- 
nus, for they one day, about the beginning 
of November, ran away from the Mission, 
and though the soldiers were sent to bring 
them back, they could not be found. These 
two converts employed themselves stirring 
up their tribe to mischief, telling them “that 
the Fathers intended to put an end to the 
gentiles, and to make them become Christians 
by force; and in proof of this, desired them 
to consider how many had already been bap- 
tized.” On this representation, and being 
tempted by assurances of a rich reprisal, 
about a thousand Indians entered into a plan 
to attack the Mission and fort; which they 
did on the night of November 4th, 1775. 

Fearing that some of the Mission Indians 
might give the alarm, the conspirators set a 
guard over their doors, to prevent them tak- 
ing part in the attack, for or against, after 
which they set fire to the house of the priests. 
Father Luis Jayme being suddenly awakened, 
and hearing the yells of the Indians, sup- 
posed the fire accidental, and came out with 
his usual salutation, “ Amar a Dios Hijos!” 
only to be seized by the savages, stripped of 
his clothing, and cruelly murdered; “so that 
from head to foot nothing remained whole 
except his consecrated hands.” His asso- 
ciate, Father Vincente Fuster, escaped with 
two boys to the house of the guard, a corpo- 
ral and the soldiers, which being set on fire, 
all were driven to take refuge in an adobe 
kitchen open on one side, and having for a 
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roof only some branches of trees. The 
blacksmith of the Mission was killed before 
reaching this shelter. 

Finding that the enemy were assailing them 
with arrows through the opening of the adobe 
wall, some of the men sallied out under 
cover of the guns of the remainder, and 
fetched bales of goods from the burning 
building to stop the gap. Having success- 


fully accomplished this, all their efforts were 
devoted through the night to defending them- 
selves, and picking off those Indians daring 
enough to come within range of their guns. 


Pe 


the whole establishment was demolished. 
The destruction of the parent Mission was 
a heavy blow to missionary hopes, and some 
were in favor of abandoning the country. 
But to this Father Serra would not listen. 
“Thank God,” he said, “that the ground had 
been watered by martyr blood.” 
And undoubtedly he was right; for whether 
it was zeal for the conversion of gentile 
souls, or the desire of conquest which is to 
be attributed to the Spanish priests and 
soldiers, such an event as that of the burn- 
ing and pillage of a church, and the murder- 
ing and wounding of priests and people, must 
stimulate to renewed efforts. The Viceroy 








Two of the soldiers being wounded, there 
remained to do the fighting only four per- 
sons. One soldier and the carpenter loaded 
the guns, and the corporal, being a good 
marksman, fired them, while Father Vincente 
kept the powder covered by his gown, lest 
a cinder from the conflagration should ignite 
it. 

At daylight the Indians drew off, with their 
dead and wounded. At this time every 
inmate of the little kitchen had a wound, 
though none of them were fatal. The church 
was plundered and destroyed, and in fact 
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ordered the re-establishment of the Mission, 
the pardon of the ringleaders, and that the 
natives be treated with greater kindness than 
heretofore, “‘as the best way to pacify their 
minds and subdue the neighboring gentiles.” 

In this spirit, prudently, and with the aid 
of twelve soldiers, the Mission was again com- 
menced two years afterwards, as the parish 
record relates, “to the great joy of the neo- 
phytes, who labored at it with much zeal”; 
and by June, 1783, the church was completed, 
which appears in the accompanying engrav- 
ing: not by any means a triumph of archi- 
tectural beauty and skill, buta grand building, 
nevertheless, to be erected out of crude 
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materials by the hands of a barbarous people, 
directed by a single brain, in which the 
artistic sense was probably not highly de- 
veloped. 

The California mission establishments had 
one general form—a parallelogram with a 
frontage of from one hundred to several hun- 
dred feet, and a lesser depth. The church 
usually occupied one corner of the quad- 
rangle. Extending along the front was a row 
of offices, dwellings, and shops. An adobe 
wall inclosed all that portion of the court not 
surrounded by buildings, and the houses 
opened both upon the street and upon the 
court. A gateway in the wall admitted 
whomsoever it was designed should have en- 
trance. In the inclosure grew the sacred 
palm trees whose branches were carried in 
procession on Palm Sunday ; the air was 
cooled by a fountain; and in this inclosure, 
also, were performed the games which con- 
stituted the Sunday-afternoon amusements 
of the Spanish people and the Indian neo- 
phytes. However, the amusements belong 


to a later period than that with which we 


are now concerned, as do some other matters 
to which reference will be made in another 
place. To conclude this mere outline of an 
establishment, it is only necessary to add that 
the Indians lived outside the Mission build- 
ings, in rude huts of native construction. 

With regard to the particular Mission of 
San Diego: it lay near the base of a range 
of hills, on an eminence, or: plateau, com- 
manding a view of the entire valley and the 
mountains back of it. The church, always 
the main feature, was ninety feet in length, 
and sixteen in width, inside measurement. 
Its walls were four feet in thickness, and built 
of adobe. The arches of the doors and win- 
dows were constructed of burnt tiles. The 
dwelling of the Padres, the barracks, store- 
rooms, offices, guest-chambers, and other 
apartments were built around the court, in 
the manner described above. 

To return to the work in which the Span- 
ish Goverment and the Catholic Church 
were engaged. 

On the 30th of October, 1775, Fathers 
Lazvan and Amurro, in obedience to the 





Viceroy and the President, proceeded to a 
small valley on the coast opposite the Santa 
Barbara channel, together with a guard of sol- 
diers, with the object of founding that other 
Mission which the historian says provoked the 
devil to stir up the Indians to attack the pa- 
rent Mission. San Juan Capistrano was to 
be dedicated to the memory of a rich and 
pious Italian who, in times long past, had 
contributed liberally to the support of 
the only true church. The cross had been 
erected, the bells had been rung to call 
in the neighboring gentiles to be con- 
verted, the presents were ready to captivate 
their simple tastes, and the Fathers and 
their guards were about to settle themselves 
in their first rude shelter, when all their 
plans were suddenly brought to an end by 
the shocking news conveyed by a courier 
from San Diego that murder, arson, and 
pillage had laid low the hopes and labors of 
five years. The bells and other sacred and 
valuable articles were hurriedly buried in 
the earth, and the place abandoned ; while 
the soldiers hastened to the relief of the 
threatened garrison at San Diego. 

When Serra heard of these things his 
high spirit rebelled at being beaten*by a 
horde of naked savages—beasts (desfias), as 
they were called by the Spaniards. He 
would have repaired to San Diego, and 
restored everything to its former condition 
at once, had it been possible, which it was 
not. He was obliged to wait until one of 
the vessels should go down in the spring. 
In the mean time, the inmates of the lonely 
little presidio were in no comfortable state 
of mind, but lived in constant dread of an 
attack from the enemy. 

Fortunately, the expedition from Sonora, 
under Anza, for which the founding of the 
presidio and Mission at San Francisco had 
been waiting, arrived during the winter ; and 
Anza, finding the garrison of San Diego in 
so much fear of the Indians, did what he 
could to assist them, and when he left for 
the north allowed twelve soldiers of his 
command to remain with and strengthen 
this post. 

Early in the spring Serra arrived at San 
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Diego in a vessel, and against the protests | work. But again a panic seized upon them 
of all the people set about rebuilding ,and | all, including the commandant, the work 
repairing, pressing into the service the sail- | was discontinued, and Serra forced to return 
ors and every soul that could be found to| to Monterey. 
FRANCES FULLER VICTOR. 
[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. | 





THE POET’S SECRET. 


O Poet, singing your consummate song, 
You wonder why it is such perfect art 
Touches no chord responsive in the heart; 
You marvel greatly that the stupid throng 
Withholds the words of praise for which you long, 
And gives them to some simpler singer, who 
Nor dreams of fame, nor claims it as a due, 
Whose songs than yours seem not more true nor strong. 


To help or guide another who may dare, 
We all do grope and wander in the dark; 
But in an old book—legends of the wood— 
I’ve read—may we discern the meaning there— 
That every arrow surely finds its mark, 
If first tis dipped in the brave huntsman’s blood. 
CARLOTTA PERRY. 





DEATH THE DELIVER. 


Nay, hear us, Love, imbitter not thy breath, 
Nor break thy perfect mouth with sobs and sighs 
Around the bier where pallid Beauty lies, 
For on the dark way that man traveleth 
There is no healer mightier than Death— 
The pitying god in struggle with the skies— 
Till on our*doom the stars of slumber rise, 
And set us free from Night’s wild Nazareth. 
See where his soul through the starless planet flees, 
And with sweet sorcery unbinds the woes 
Of captives pale with blind, dispiteous blows, 
Cast down in pits by dark Eumenides— 
Yea, Death, the bright Deliverer, dispreads 
An azure heaven above their baffled heads. 


CHARLES EDWIN MARKHAM. 
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AT COBWEB & CRUSTY’S. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Next morning, about the hour for the 
opening of the Court, the three men could 
be seen slowly strolling up from the light- 
house to the tavern. The Doctor was in 
the middle, each of the other two holding 
him fraternally by an arm. ‘Their appear- 
ance caused no excitement, and very little 
comment. . None of the three men had 
been missed. The Doctor, as a matter of 
course, was expected to be called away from 
home at any hour of the night. The Ser- 
geant was little known to many of the village 
people, few caring closely to investigate the 
coming and going of one among the many 
tarpaulined, slouching figures who came and 
went at will during the navigating and clam- 
ming season. As for Crusty, he had his 
recognized habit of wandering off upon 
occasional tours along the shore to watch 
over the safety of the oyster-beds, and con- 
sequently even his absence for a night had 
occasioned not the slighest uneasiness to 
anybody. To one or two persons, who now 
happened to observe the little party, it may 
have seemed a little singular that Doctor 
Gretchley, who was universally noted for 
the nicety of his taste and the refinement of 
his manner, should be seen walking so 
intimately between two such rough-looking 
characters, and with an arm for each; but 
after all, in small villages no one can afford 
to be particular in his companionships. 
There was probably some satisfactory reason 
for the present appearance of familiar asso- 
ciation, if any one could but know it. 

Advancing without divergence straight 
onward to the court-room, the three men 
entered it, still arm in arm; nor was it until 
they were fairly inside that they stood dis- 
severed. Even then the two outside men 
retained the Doctor watchfully between them, 
as though too much engrossed in his society 





to be parted from him for a single instant. 
As yet, only a few persons chanced to have 
been collected within the court-room, there 
being still a few minutes to spare. At the 
farther end, and already in position behind 
his elevated desk, sat the Justice, conversing 
in a low tone with the minister. The min- 
ister had desired to attend the examination, 
being incited thereto not merely by his own 
curiosity, but also by the suggestion of 
many members of the Dorcas Society, who 
were naturally of the opinion that a clear 
logical transcript of the proceedings from 
an eye-witness would prove of great advan- 
tage in making the meeting appointed for 
that afternoon an interesting and profitable 
one, and even might recompense them for 
a temporary postponement of the review. 
On the other hand, the Justice was rejoiced 
to have the minister present; inasmuch as 
the clerical brain, being privately and in 
extrajudicial manner consulted, might very 
likely throw some light upon those vexed 
matters of evidence that had proved so 
puzzling the previous day. At the moment 
the three men had entered the room, the 
Justice had propounded his dilemma; and 
the minister having a notion that the whole 
question of life and death might be com- 
prised directly or indirectly in his answer, 
was thrown into a state of great embarrass- 
ment and confusion, so that it appeared 
extremely doubtful whether any elucidation 
of the case would ever enable him to make 
up his mind at all. But before he could 
stand fairly committed to the most vague 
reply, he found himself relieved from any 
further consideration of the subject: for at 
that instant the Doctor and his two watchful 
attendants entered the room and advanced 
to the other end, and the Sergeant, as the 
proper spokesman in the affair, touched the 
Justice upon the arm, to bespeak his atten- 
tion. . 
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“Well, what now?” said the Justice, 
somewhat sharply, being a little vexed at an 
interruption upon the very instant when 
possibly his doubts in the matter of evidence 
were upon the point of being definitely set- 
tled. “What is it?” 

“More about this murder affair, your 
honor,” said the Sergeant. “An applica- 
tion for a warrant against this— against 
Doctor Gretchley, your Honor.” 

“God bless my soul! What do you mean 
by that?” exclaimed the startled Justice. 
“An application for—you don’t surely mean 
for murder? All that must be nonsense, 
you know. Who has been talking to you 
about Doctor Gretchley, that you bring up 
such foolishness as all that?” 

In speaking thus, the Justice certainly 
had no intention of acting unfairly or 
unmagisterially; and probably a_ warrant 
applied for in a more formal manner would 
have met with due attention. But it was 
certainly hard to believe that this slouching, 
clam-digging stranger could have any valid 
charge to make against a man of such well- 
admitted respectability as the Doctor, or 
could have anything at all to allege against 
him, other than the merest heresy. Seeing 
the affair taking this complexion, the Doc- 
tor himself now began to take a little hope. 
After all, why could he not, with the respec- 
tability of his personal appearance and his 
unblemished reputation, as contrasted with 
anything that his accuser could present or 
allege, continue to act upon the prejudiced 
mind of the Justice, and secure personal 
freedom even for such a little time as might 
enable him to get out of the way before 
the charge could be put into such formal 
shape as to meet attention? 

“You speak very properly, Judge,” he 
observed, in his mildest and most courteous 
tones. ° “I think, moreover, that I should 


be entitled to some recompense, were I 
disposed to exact it, for the gross outrage to 
which I have been subjected by those two 
ruffians who have forcibly detained me 
from my home, and exposed me for the 
whole night to the inclemencies of the 
weather.” 








“Nothing more true, Doctor—nothing 
more true,” responded the Justice; ‘“‘and I 
shall certainly make it my duty to see that 
something is done about it.” 

The Sergeant and Crusty gazed dumb- 
foundedly at each other. Was this, after 
all, to prove the sum and end of their exer- 
tions—their appeal disregarded by the prej- 
udiced Justice, and the Colonel not in the 
least assisted or benefited? But while in 
this troubled manner they stood and gazed 
in bewilderment at each other, and dubious- 
ly reflected upon what to do next, a new 
element appeared upon the scene; for a 
light, low wagon drove up to the door, and 
a stranger entered. 

“This is Judge Proctor, your Honor,” the 
Sergeant, appearing all at once greatly re- 
lieved, said to the Justice. 

In appearance, Judge Proctor was striking- 
ly in contrast with the Justice, being larger 
and taller, and with something of the air of 
one accustomed to force his way through 
crowds, while Squire Peters was retiring and 
unostentatious in manner, easily confused, 
and generally less at his ease than elsewhere 
when on official duty, and consequently 
most in need of freedom from embarrass- 
ment. More especially did the heads of 
the two men exhibit a perceptible variation: 
the Justice’s head being small and round, 
and nearly bald, while that of Judge Proctor 
was large, with protuberant bumps and fore- 
head, and a thick crop of hair, curling so 
closely that it was like the shaggy coat of a 
Newfoundland dog, and stood out two or 
three inches on every side. He had little, 
deep-set eyes, which seemed to take in at a 
glance not only what he chanced to be look- 
ing at, but everything else in the room, ap- 
pearing to fasten themselves intently upon 
the face or object before him, and yet to 
put out little feelers, as it were, of side 
glances, which strayed around at will in 
every other direction, losing nothing. Yet 
the Judge’s success in reading the thoughts 
of others and extorting unwilling confession 
did not, as might be supposed, consist in 
keenness of vision as much as in its per- 
sistency. It was not merely that he held an 
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offender immovably in place by fixing his 
gaze upon him: he would follow it up with 
a placid, earnest power of observation that 
seemed little by little to compel the truth, 
and without the slightest power of resistance. 
It was not as though he plunged after the 
truth as with an instrument, but rather as 
though from a distance, by some magnetic 
power of attraction, he drew it forth to meet 
him. 

The ‘instant Judge Proctor entered the 
court-room, and while he was unrolling his 
dust-muffler from his neck, he took in the 
whole scene and every person belonging to 
it with a single, sweeping, careless glance. 
A nod of self-introduction to the Justice, 
whom he had never before chanced to meet; 
a nod of recognition to the Sergeant, who, 
now standing with his hat removed, appear- 
ed more nearly in his real character than 
when shrouded in his flapping sou’wester. 
Upon the Doctor, Judge Proctor did not 
seem to bestow even a passing look, sweep- 
ing his swift glance past him from Crusty to 
the Sergeant. But he must have quietly 
taken him in, for all that; else why did 
Doctor Gretchley suddenly turn even more 
pale than he had been before, gathering at a 
flash that disturbed and frightened expres- 
sion which already the Sergeant had twice 
observed in him? 

“Judge Proctor!” exclaimed the Justice, 
immediately descending from his bench— 
“you have come here about the murder case, 
I suppose? Am glad to meet you, Judge. 
More especially so,” he hesitatingly con- 
tinued,“ as a matter has just come up—a 
very absurd matter you will say—about which 
I might like your advice. Of course it can- 
not have the slightest weight. A charge of 
such moment against one of our most distin- 
guished and respectable townsmen, one 
whose business it is to save life rather than 
take it, connecting him, in fact, with the 
murder ; some mistake about it, of course— 
perhaps conspiracy—eh, Judge Proctor?” 

‘Of course,” responded the Judge, but in 
a tone which seemed to indicate that he 
spoke more from a spirit of polite . assent 
than from conviction. Without appearing 





in the slightest degree to do so, he was at 
that moment letting his little bright eyes 
wander over the Doctor’s face ; and perhaps 
it did not surprise him to note an expression 
there which made him think that a further 
consideration of the matter might be desir- 
able. 

“Some mistake, of course,” reiterated the 
Justice. “Can all be explained in a moment, 
no doubt. Come with us into the side room, 
Doctor, and let us hear what all this is about.” 

There was certainly some irregularity in 
this style of proceeding. The Sergeant and 
Crusty had entered the court with a captured 
prisoner, and prepared to give their evidence 
preliminary to the issue of a formal warrant 
for his arrest and examination. And here 
was the Justice, in his ardent spirit of confi- 
dence in outward respectability, about to take 
the prisoner off into a side room, and there 
sit down with him confidentially and talk the 
matter over, as though it were a horse trade 
or any other business transaction. The Ser- 
geant was about to make some strenuous 
objections, therefore, when Judge Proctor 
interposed and stopped him, merely rais- 
ing one finger, and giving him a quick, 
knowing little glance, but in that way abun- 
dantly impressing upon him the propriety 
of letting things for the present take their 
course. Afterall, there could no harm come 
of it. The prisoner could not escape. At 
the worst, there could be only a few minutes’ 
delay. So the six men together stepped in 
a friendly way into the little parlor adjoining 
the court-room, and there took their seats at 
and around the center table. Then for the 
moment there was silence, each seeming to 
wait for the others to open the conversation. 

** Allow me to send for a little wine,” said 
the Doctor, at length. ‘I have had rather a 
cold and unpleasant night of it, and I feel 
that my system needs reinvigorating. You 
are nearest the bell, Squire. Peters. Will 
you have the kindness to touch it for me?” 

The Justice did so, and the Doctor or- 
dered some port wine, that was brought in a 
decanter. He poured out and offered to 
the others, but they all declined. 

“ And you are right, too,” said the Docto’, 
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sipping slowly from his own glass, as though 
carefully testing the quality of the wine. 
“Of course I do not speak as a friend, anxious 
to have your company, but merely as a phy- 
sician. Wine should never be taken upon 
an empty stomach; and not in the morning, 
either, as a general thing. Even now I feel 
that I am violating one of Nature’s first laws; 
but at the recollection of that cold lighthouse 
—ugh !” 

He shuddered at the thought—a little 
affectedly, perhaps—and continued slowly 
sipping his wine. Meanwhile, the silence, 
being resumed again, continued for a minute 
or two, during which the Doctor mentally 
reviewed his position. It was not a pleas- 
ant one: nay, not to disguise the fact, it 
was a hopeless one. From the moment of 
Judge Proctor’s entrance upon the scene 
the Doctor had felt that there was no escape 
from the toils in which he had involved 
himself. Even had Crusty been alone in 


offering evidence, the matter would have 
looked very critical, for the man would not 
have given his evidence unsupported. 


There 
would be, besides, a certain paper and im- 
plement offered for inspection; and how 
could their appearance in such hands be 
accounted for satisfactorily? It was true 
that a moment ago he had felt that no charge 
having as yet been made in a formal man- 
ner, under ordinary circumstances the poor 
little, confused, timorous, and unsuspecting 
Justice might be led astray with some well- 
contrived story—might even be induced to 
decline entertaining the charge at all; but 
now the situation was changed, for close 
behind him was the Judge, bright, active, 
and ferreting. | He, indeed, could not so 
easily be put off. Even now the Doctor 
could see that, though the Judge appeared 
to be rather inattentive than otherwise, hold- 
ing his hands behind his head with the air 
of a tired, uninterested spectator, brought 
as a matter of business into a case for 
which naturally-he could have no interest, 
and at the moment about ready to go to 
sleep from the fatigue of his early drive, 
he was all the while furtively watching him, 
drinking in every line and feature, and 





storing up for future reference each chance 
expression. ‘To be looked at in that manner 
could not but be trying to any guilty man; 
for any one, guilty or innocent, to be looked 
at inquisitively by Judge Proctor was not 
a pleasant ordeal; for Doctor Gretchley to 
feel himself now under the harrow of that 
legal scrutiny was torture. Whatever might 
be the past secret in his life of which 
the Judge was cognizant, whatever the mys- 
tery of gone-by years of which the Judge 
held in his hands the proofs ready at any 
time to be produced, might matter nothing. 
It was sufficient that Doctor Gretchley felt 
the ground sinking away beneath him—treal- 
ized that all was at last hopeless. And yet his 
fortitude did not all at once quite desert him. 
Perhaps, warmed by the wine, he gained for 
the moment a little vicarious courage. 
Certainly he succeeded in holding up his 
head with well-assumed confidence; and a 
stranger to the party would have been very 
slow to select him as the one accused. 
Then, too, the silence was so oppressive, 
as all sat looking toward the table, as to a 
common center, each person seeming to be 
waiting for some one else to speak. And 
who, after all, was so much interested in 
breaking that dreadful silence as the man 
held a prisoner? 

‘An unfortunate situation—this of mine,” 
he suddenly exclaimed, with a feeble laugh; 
“but easily to be explained, I trust. And 
at least I cannot find it in my heart alto- 
gether to complain of it, since it brings me 
face to face with the celebrated Judge Proc- 
tor. Will you permit me to express here, 
Judge, the interest with which for some time 
past I have watched your upward career?” 

The Judge bowed slightly. Around the 
thin corners of his mouth flickered a faint, 
almost imperceptible smile; not the smile of 
gratified vanity, however, but of sarcastic 
humor: to think that any man should be so 
blind and unreasoning as to believe he could 
be conciliated with fulsome flattery. Now 
more than ever he seemed to feel assured 
that he had the speaker in his power. With 
increasing fatuity—if it be fatuity at all to 
attempt even the most desperate expedient 
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for safety, when there seems to be not the 
slightest hope for anything else—the Doctor 
continued: 

“Yes, with great and increasing interest, 
Judge Proctor. You can scarcely imagine, 
perhaps, that in this obscure village I have 
been led to take note of many of your 
great lawsuits, and yet—let me ask in this 
connection, by the way—did you ever 
recover the missing deed in the great case 
of Archer against Archer?” 

At the instant the Judge changed his 
manner, as in a flash. No longer with him 
the pretended, sleepy air of unobservant 
listlessness. He drew his chair closer to the 
table, placed his arms firmly before him, and 
gazing steadily into the Doctor’s eyes, sternly 
said : 

“T have not yet recovered the missing 
deed, Doctor Gretchley. But I know very 
well where it isto be found. It.is in your 
possession; and here is the owner of it, 
commonly know as Sergeant Archer, and 
the defendant in the action, awaiting its 
restoration by you.” 


The Doctor started at this unexpected 
response, and for a moment gazed back as 


intently at the Judge. It wasa duel between 
the two, as it were, each endeavoring to 
face down the other. Should the Judge suc- 
ceed, he would have won a victory yielding 
him much moral support, considering that he 
had offered little besides rash assertion upon 
which to engage in battle ; should the Doc- 
tor conquer, a point would be scored in his 
favor, through a collateral issue, and affect- 
ing in merely an inappreciable degree the 
general result of life and death. But there 
could be no question from the very first as 
to where the victory would incline. The 
gaze of the Judge was keen, powerful, and 
unwavering ; not altogether penetrating, but 
persistent and unrelenting; the small gray 
eyes stationing themselves like sentinels out- 
side the other’s guilty soul, as though to 
enforce his self-betrayal, while each instant 
the labored return look of the Doctor seem- 
ed more and more to falter. At last—it 
was only the contest of the moment, after 
all—the Doctor gave way, and raised his 





baffled glance towards the ceiling, abandon- 
ing the contest. It might have been that he 
could have held out longer, but for a thought 
that brought partial relief, and a transitory 
hope of safety as well. 

What if—such was his thought—the deed 
being now surrendered, Kit Archer were to 
prove grateful? Surely the young fellow, be- 
ing thus freely put into possession of his en- 
dangered property, would not too readily 
consent to call to mind any of the conversa- 
tion he had overheard while beneath the old 
boat. The Sergeant thus becoming properly 
forgetful, it might not be difficult to get rid 
of Crusty’s unsupported testimony. No one 
would be apt to believe the wandering and 
unaided’ narration of a poor, shiftless, igno- 
rant tavern-keeper, who only two days before 
had been dragged out of the bay while in a 
drunken stupor. The Doctor’s eyes kindled 
with new animation as he grasped this feeble 
hope of rescue. 

“Go into my office,” he said to Crusty, 
beckoning him forward and handing him the 
proper key, “look into the upper right- 
hand pigeon-hole of the mahogany desk in 
front of the door, and bring me the paper 
that lies beneath all the rest.” 

A minute longer, and Crusty returned with 
the desired document. The Doctor unfolded 
it, satisfied himself that it was the one re- 
quired, then extended it to the Sergeant. 

“It gives me pleasure to surrender this to 
you,” he said. ‘Had I known before that 
you were its real owner, I would earlier have 
afforded myself the present gratification. 
The missing deed, is it not? . I had it from 
the deceased, Mr. Vanderlock, obtaining it, I 
may as well confess, after his death. That 
proves nothing, however, I believe. It is 
not always necessary to murder a man in or- 
der to get possession of his papers, isit? You 
would not think of asserting such a thing for 
a moment, would you, my dear young friend?” 

There was a wild, hungry, yearning plead- 
ing in the Doctor’s expression, as he handed 
the document to the Sergeant, clinging des- 
perately to that last frail hope, and striving to 
convey all his meaning, and yet not betray 
himself to others, The Sergeant was not 
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slow in comprehending the secret wish ; his 
face flushed, and he made as though he would 
have handed the paper back to the Ductor, 
refusing to become a party to any bargain 
which might have for its basis the purchase 
of his own integrity. But the Judge, reading 
his purpose, stepped forward alertly and took 
the document into his own hands. 

‘What are you about?” he exclaimed. ‘Is 
it not your own, the paper that confirms you 
in all your rights? That should have been 
put in your possession months ago? Should 
you feel at all obliged to Doctor Gretchley for 
doing at this late date what it was incumbent 
upon him to do long past? For what pur- 
pose, Doctor Gretchley, may | now ask—” 

““Why have I kept it so long?” was the 
rather fiercely spoken answer. “ Well, why 
did Vanderlock keep it? He—the relative 
of this young man, and interested in no man- 
ner in the suppression of the paper—why 
should he have retained it, filing it away 
among his own family papers, except to make 
his own affair out of it when the proper 
time might come? Would it be worse for 


me, a stranger, so to use it, were I that way 


inclined? And yet, I do not think I would 
have done so. Nothing more natural, in- 
deed, than to linger long over the possession 
of a valuable paper ; and yet, when the time 
came, I do not think that I would have tried 
to make my bargain out of it. Look upon 
me in other respects as unfavorably as you 
will, I am not thus avaricious and scheming. 
And now that I have answered you so far, 
how is it, Judge Proctor, that you knew—” 
“ How did I know that you held the miss- 
ing deed? Why, itis simpleenough. When 
you betrayed your knowledge of the lost evi- 
dence—a knowledge known only to myself, 
for I had not confided even to the defend- 
ant anything beyond the fact that something 
was not as it should be—was it not natural 
that I should credit you with more intimate 
relations in the matter: knowing, as I also 
did, that Vanderlock, as a collateral branch, 
might hold the missing, controlling power, 
and that you might somehow have had ac- 
cess to the dead man’s papers? And nov tell 
me, Doctor,” once more the keen, inquiring 





look, mingled now with a little spice, as 
of friendly interest, “you see we are both 
embarked upon the matter of gratifying each 
other’s curiosity; let us therefore go a little 
further. Did you procure this paper from 
the dead man’s office, or was it on his body? 
Come now, it is a particular which it would 
greatly gratify ustoknow. Andas you must 
see, there can be no benefit in any further 
reticence upon the subject.” 

“No, not the slightest hope or benefit.” 
Why, then, should not the’ Doctor now con- 
fess, and have done with it? Why struggle 
longer against the inevitable? Sitting silent 
for a moment, once more the whole desper- 
ation of the situation flashed through his 
mind, and arrayed itself in proper form—its 
certain future and result springing into full 
light and life. The formal charge made, and 
in exact detail reduced to writing; the tidings 
spreading swiftly around; the public detes- 
tation, all the more pronounced because of 
previous admiration ; the commitment to jail ; 
the trial, with all its vulgar, disagreeable inci- 
dents ;—and what after that? What though 
the course of justice were even to falter 
there, and he should be released through 
some quibble of the law? Rather old to be- 
gin life over again in another place, was he 
not? More especially as his bad repute 
would be sure to follow him into any part of 
the world. There could now be no escape 
from evil fame, in these days of universal 
intelligence. Even after a year or two of im- 
prisonment, impertinent public curiosity, and 
popular scorn, to be forced to begin the 
world again in poverty. That, surely, would 
be very hard. Physical pain, remorse, even 
death itself, the Doctor need not hold in 
dread; but all the vulgar, commonplace, dis- 
agreeable concomitants of public exposure 
and trial would certainly prove exceedingly 
offensive to him. He possessed in an emi- 
nent degree that neat, nice appreciation of 
the smooth side of the world which belongs 
to a refined nature. There was, moreover, 
a melodramatic phase in his mind, impelling 
him, when cornered, boldly to avow himself, 
and not fritter away his dignity or degrade 
his spirit by recourse to base and useless 
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sham or expedients. He raised his head, 
smoothed out from his face the wrinkles ‘of 
thought and anxiety, and said: 

** A very laudable curiosity, Judge Proctor, 
and one that should be gratified. I will 
therefore answer frankly, as you desire. The 
deed was on the body, where I suppose Van- 
derlock kept it for especial safety against the 
time of need.” 

“And do you really mean,” gasped the 
Justice—“ do you actually intend to say—” 

The Judge here gently pressing his arm, 
arrested him. The Doctor detected the 
inconsiderable movement, and said: 

“You need not stop him, Judge Proctor. 
Having once made up my mind, whatever 
he may say can have no influence to change 
me. Iam now prepared to tell everything. 
But it must be upon one condition: Colonel 
Grayling and Miss Stella must both be 
present. 

Upon which it became the turn of the 
minister to start up. 

“You do not mean that, Doctor Gretch- 


ley? Colonel Grayling, perhaps; I say 


nothing against that, if you will have it so. 
But as for Miss Stella, if you have anything 
dreadful to tell, surely you will not expose 
her to—” 

Once more an interference by the Judge, 
now pressing the minister’s arm. 

“Tet it be so,” he said, ‘‘since Doctor 


Gretchley requires it. Miss Stella doubtless 
has suffered much already—should be spared 
all the suffering possible; and yet, if one 
more pang will assist in relieving her from 
any future anxiety, and in bringing to a 
more speedy issue a painful business—I take 
it that Doctor Gretchley has some especial 
reason for his demand, and will, perhaps, 
speak more freely if it should be gratified?” 

“So much more freely, Judge, that if she 
is not allowed to be present I will not speak 
out at all. An especial reason, do you say? 
This, indeed: that I would desire she should 
think of me in future more charitably, if 
possible, than she might if she did not now 
hear me. If I am to confess a deed, I 
would wish her to realize that there was no 
mere vulgar, commonplace motive for it. 








The knowledge of that fact might—even the 
worst of us are sometimes anxious for the 
good opinion of our friends—and Miss Stella 
has been to me more than a friend. Send 
for her, therefore, and Colonel Grayling as 
well. Otherwise, I can assure you that I 
shall decline to utter a singlé word.” 

With that he folded his arms resolutely, 
and sat stiffly back. It was evident that he 
meant what he said; tt was as evident that 
he was prepared to make some kind of con- 
fession, if the circumstances were arranged 
to suit him. Therefore, Crusty was sent off 
at once for Colonel Grayling; and Mrs. 
Crusty, in a covered wagon, for Stella. Pend- 
ing their arrival, there was an interval of 
silence. Scarcely did any one move, except 
once when the Doctor abstractedly drew his 
little note-book from his pocket, and opening 
it, took out his pencil and began to write, 
then arrested himself. 

“Of what use now, after all?” he mutter- 
ed; and with that he closed his note-book 
and slipped it back into his pocket. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Silence again for a while; little to be 
heard excepting the loud click of the clock 
upon the mantel-shelf, and an occasional 
hushed cough. Outside, occasionally the 
scraping of feet, as men entered the court- 
room; and a low buzz of voices, as those 
already inside became impatient, and won- 
dered that the Justice and the prisoner had 
not appeared. This was all; and the group 
in the parlor remained gazing at the table in 
such hushed reverie that one would have 
imagined the long table was a coffin, and 
the occasion a funeral. The Justice sat dis- 
turbed and nervous, speculating how he 
must act as events unfolded. themselves ; 
the minister was pale and motionless; the 
Judge quiet, apparently lost in thought, but 
thoroughly, as usual, observant, and in every 
way master of the situation. Possibly the 
most cheery appearing person of all was the 
prisoner. Hope of disentanglement from his 
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dilemma had departed from him forever; the 
recklessness of despair had come in its place. 
Perhaps already he had determined upon his 
course ; certainly, with the struggle for safe- 
ty now past, and his doom foreshadowed, 
there had come to him a complete abandon- 
ment of himself to utter disregard of terror 
or compunction. Almost a vivacious gayety 
—a striving for dramatic effect—an intent 
to play his part bravely to the last, as there 
he sat, with his head well braced upon his 
uplifted hand, and his keen eyes roving from 
face to face, as though he was the only inno- 
cent party present, and the sole judge of 
criminals awaiting his despotic decree. 
During which—and it was commented upon 
afterwards as a striking trait, exemplyfying 
the Doctor’s desire to conclude everything 
with polished and exquisite ceremony—he 
put on his gloves, fitting each finger with as 
extreme care as though preparing for a 


reception at some royal palace. 

A few moments later, and the Colonel 
arrived from his upper chamber, attended 
by Crusty who entered with him, and the 


constable who was left behind. It was 
evident, from Grayling’s reassurred and ani- 
mated expression, that Crusty had already 
informed him of the new condition of affairs. 
Seeing this, the Sergeant would have crossed 
the room and placed himself more intimate- 
ly at his friend’s side. But the Judge seem- 
ed to forbid this, with the mere bending of 
his finger motioning him to remain where he 
was. It was not yet time for any demon- 
strations of attachment: there would be 
ample scope for that, before long, without 
doubt. Therefore the Sergeant remained 
where he was, and the Colonel silently seat- 
ed himself just inside the door, with Crusty 
a few feet away. 

Fifteen minutes more of waiting; and 
then the covered wagon drew up, slowly and 
ceremoniously, as though it were the hearse 
arriving. Stella, descending, was silently 
ushered into the room, and seated against 
the farther wall, in such a position that she 
could see and hear all that was necessary, 
without being herself made too conspicuous. 
Not with the pleased assurance of Grayling 








did she enter: for Mrs. Crusty had not been 
able to tell her what had happened, or how 
near her lover had been brought to safety. 
Allthat Mrs. Crusty could tell her was that a 
crisis of some kind had happened, and that 
her presence was needed to meet it. This 
was all; and pale with uncertainty and partial 
dread, she sat motionless, her veil partly 
thrown back, her eyes lowered, her lips fixed, 
to bear with resignation and fortitude any ill 
fortune that might yet transpire. Grayling, 
gazing across at her, watched the settled 
pallor on her face, and knew that as yet 
she could have been informed of nothing ; 
and he longed for the time when he might 
take her freely to his heart, and let her 
realize that his safety and their mutual hap- 
piness were at last almost assured. The 
Sergeant also sat looking at her, and for 
once found his perspicuity not altogether at 
fault; no longer now misinterpreting her 
calmness, but searching into the deep cur- 
rent of painfully restrained feeling that ran 
beneath, and thanking Heaven that the 
Colonel had indeed found one who in her 
ample love and sympathy could make him 
happy. Thanked Heaven incidentally on 
his own behalf, also; feeling so thoroughly 
blessed in his restoration to kindly fortune, 
and in his ability once more to sympathize 
unselfishly in his friend’s great joy of love; 
seeing that with Stella her faithful Minnie 
had entered, to all appearance as composed 
and sedate as ever, but from beneath the 
projecting brim of her straw hat casting 
toward him a quiet, meaning glance, respon- 
sive to his own yearning after sympathy, 
and suggesting, apparently, that since all else 
seemed likely to turn out so well, she would 
forgive him for that great offense of not 
knowing at the first exactly what to do about 
it. 

Now, at last, all being present who need 
be there, Judge Proctor looked up inquiring- 
ly at the Doctor, as requesting him to begin 
what he had to say. 

“ You were about to tell us, Doctor—” 

“This,” responded the Doctor; and with 
the elation of a spirit of desperation into 
which he had worked himself, his voice did 
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not falter or quaver, there was even a pleasant 
ring of melody in it: “I desired to see both 
Colonel Grayling and Miss Stella, that they 
may hear at first-hand, and without miscon- 
struction, what I have to say; and hearing, 
may give me credit for anything of value 
that they can find in my intentions or 
impulses: little of good, perhaps; and yet 
I would not live in the memory of their 
lives as a sordid, commonplace criminal. 
And first, are you aware, Miss Stella, that for 
a long while I have loved you deeply?” 

A singular question, indeed, and one 
which certainly it was not necessary that 
Stella should answer. In fact, the Judge 
hastened to her rescue. 

“Probably, Doctor Gretchley, Miss Stella 
never gave much thought to the matter. If 
I have understood aright, you have visited 
at her house more in the character of a 
friend than of a lover; and being, moreover, 
so much older—” 

“Precisely, Jugde, I am much older, to 
be sure. But then, I am not old-looking, 


and I had been so long her friend that I 


hoped in time to win her more tender re- 
gard. This, however, Miss Stella, is not 
what led to the killing of Mr. Vanderlock, 
whose removal from the scene was due to a 
much more creditable motive—if you will 
allow me so to call it—than a low and 
ignoble desire to get rid of a rival. Nor 
had the fact of an indebtedness on my part 
to him anything to do with the matter; 
though, as it turned out, it has controlled 
me, in the end, to my destruction. Not as 
a primal cause, however, must it be regard- 
ed, but merely as a collateral effect. But 
let that pass, now. Give your attention, 
Miss Stella and gentlemen, and I will begin 
at the commencement.” 

The Judge nodded assent, and composed 
himself into a position of even greater inter- 
est, looking all the while at the speaker with 
a quiet smile, as though pleased at the op- 
portunity of inspecting some curious phe- 
nomenon of mind. The Justice made no 
motion, but sat apart, open-mouthed and 
horror-stricken at the strange turn matters 
were taking. The Doctor indulged in a 





preliminary sip from the glass before him, 
and began: 

“Your health, gentlemen, since I am 
obliged to drink alone. Well, now to busi- 
ness. It will not occupy us long. I pre- 
sume that there is no use denying the charge 
against me. So I will carry my information 
back for a few months. It may be no secret 
to some of you that I am the author of a 
little work on Mental Emotions. I have 
fancied, as is natural with an author, that it 
has merit; and therefore for the last two 
years have been engaged in preparing a new 
edition of it. I have endeavored to verify 
everything in it with actual experience; 
without which, I take it, a work of that 
character would be almost valueless. Now 
there is one chapter that has occasioned me 
much preplexing thought, being the chapter 
upon Conscience. You may remember,” he 
added, turning to the minister, “ my discus- 
sion of the question with you two days ago; 
the main point being whether conscience is 
an innate quality of the mind; or, on the con- 
trary, a product of education, association, and 
prejudice.” 

The minister nodded assent. 

“Well, it is really, to me, a very grave 
question, gentlemen, and has caused me a 
great deal of perplexity; and so, very natur- 
ally, the idea has often come upon me—more 
forcibly each time—that the only way to 
settle the question would be for some one 
deliberately to commit a crime, without bias 
or interested incentive thereto, and to pub- 
lish the result of his experience. With con- 
stant reflection, the thought grew upon me; 
and very often, at last, I found myself 
vaguely wondering whether the duty did not, 
after all, fall upon myself. This may be 
considered the prologue of my little drama, 
Judge Proctor.” 

“Proceed; you deeply interest me,” re- 
sponded the Judge. 

“Well,” continued the Doctor, “it hap- 
pened that about six months ago, while hav- 
ing been for many days particularly under 
the influence of such investigating impulses, 
upon returning one evening from a sick call, 
I took a well-known, often-used, short cut 
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across Miss Stella’s grounds. And there, 
whom should I see in the dim light but 
yourself, Colonel Grayling? I saw you, but 
you did not observe me, for I was hidden 
among the lilac bushes. I had supposed 
that you were away with the army, and 
being suspicious as to the reason for your 
presence, I watched you for a while. Ina 
moment I saw how it all was. You have 
been rather inclined towards Miss Stella for 
some years, I was aware; and now that you 
believed she was engaged to Mr. Vander- 
lock, you had evidently slipped up to steal a 
farewell look at her, and then go away again 
without having been observed. After a 
little while you took out your knife and cut 
off a rosebud, seemingly as a memento; 
then laid down your knife, and in the act of 
putting the bud into your pocket-book 
heard steps approaching. With that you 
hurried away, forgetting to pick up your 
knife again, leaving me to step forward, take 
it, and put it into my own pocket. I did 


not mean to keep it, but to return it to you 
when I saw you again, charging you with 


your stolen nocturnal visit—making a little 
pleasant jest out of it, as it were. And so 
ends the first act. Nothing very wrong 
about that, so far, gentlemen, was there?” 

“Nothing, indeed,” said the Judge, in a 
quiet, composed tone. “Continue if you 
please.” 

“‘Well, having done this, I passed through 
the shrubbery and approached the gate; 
and there, as ill-luck would -have it, I saw 
old Tim, one of the family servants, leaning 
over the fence and contemplating the road. 
Now if there was a person I did not at that 
moment care about meeting, it was Tim. 
He was a faithful enough servant, to be sure, 
but to me he was a terrible nuisance. For 
in his early youth he had lost two of the fin- 
gers of his left hand; and he had an idea 
that I, being a doctor, could give him a mix- 
ture that would cause them to grow again. 
Therefore, he never neglected an oppor- 
tunity to come after me, holding out the old 
rounded stumps as though they were a rare 
curiosity; and no matter how often rebuffed, 
would start the history of the accident all 





over again the next time he saw me, as 
though it were an entirely new thing. Find- 
ing him at all times a weariness to me, I 
dreaded meeting him at that moment more 
greatly than ever, being somewhat nervously 
disposed from long thinking over my liabili- 
ties. And knowing that the old negro would 
probably stand leaning over that gate for an 
hour or so, I turned back to pass through 
the shubbery again, and return by the longer 
route, rather than be forced once more to 
inspect those old finger-knobs. And so 
ends what might be called the second act.” 

“And the third,” said the Judge, with a 
quiet smile. “Believe me, I am all excite- 
ment and curiosity.” 

“The third act, with the denouement, is 
close at hand, gentlemen. I had passed 
nearly through the shrubbery, coming there- 
by close to the side of the piazza, when I 
heard voices—the voices of Vanderlock and 
of an old lady living at the house, and com- 
monly spoken of as Aunt Priscilla. I will 
not deny, Miss Stella, that your Aunt Pris- 
cilla is a charming old lady, just as Tim is a 
good enough old negro; but yet there are 
times—well, she is somewhat much too fond 
at times, as even you will admit, of hearing 
herself in conversation with anybody, and is 
strong upon the subjects of the war and the 
usual politics of the country. The voices 
came first from the parlor, and then louder, 
as from the piazza ; and I knew just what had 
happened. It was early for Vanderlock to 
leave Stella, and therefore I understood per- 
fectly well that Aunt Priscilla had succeeded 
in capturing him, and was driving him, so to 
speak, out of the house. For, as they came 
still nearer, I could distinguish every note of 
her voice, and heard her discoursing most 
earnestly and incorrectly upon the subject of 
General Butler in New Orleans; and I dis- 
covered, also, by her victim’s short, mono- 
syllabic answers, that he was retiring from 
her as rapidly as propriety would admit. And 
at last he did escape, cleared the last step of 
the piazza, hurried down the path, passed 
into the shrubbery, and so stood before me— 
the victim before the executioner, as of course 
you will have anticipated. And here let me 
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remark to you, gentlemen, how difficult, after 
all, it may be to commit a murder. Even if 
the will be not wanting, it may often be diffi- 
cult to secure opportunity. And for proper 
opportunity, several features are often neces- 
sarily needed in combination—a thing which 
even accurate and cautious foresight will not 
always succeed in arranging. In my case, 
you will see, there were requisite a state of 
mind causing great irritation and nervous- 
ness, a tiresome old negro to throw me back 
into the right place for the murder, and a 
still more tiresome old lady to send my vic- 
tim there, also, in order to be murdered; all 
these three requisites now happening to co- 
operate favorably. 

“Well, stumbling thus across Vanderlock, 
we naturally stopped and talked about busi- 
ness. I had seen him that morning, and had 
arranged my indebtedness with him. He 
had handed over my notes, and I had given 
him a bond and mortgage for five thousand 
dollars upon my house andlot. Being him- 
self a lawyer, he had drawn up the papers, 
so that it happened no one else knew about 


the transaction; and I felt sure that the mort- 
gage had not yet been put upon record, for 
the county town is nearly twenty miles off. 
In fact, as we talked, I saw the papers stick- 


ing out of the inner pocket of his coat.. This 
was merely incidental to the rest, however. 
And it happened that while thus talking to 
him, a devil’s temptation beset me—if there 
be a devil. Do you believe in one, gentle- 
men?” 

“ He has often been invoked as a witness 
in court, but so far, to my knowledge, has 
never appeared,” responded the Judge. 

“T presume, however,” said the Doctor, 
‘that it makes no real difference at present 
whether he or I may constitute the principal 
in the affair. Of course I must suffer for it. 
But I must state, by the way, that he came 
in reputable guise. Not sordidly and meanly 
tempting me to attempt possession of my 
bond and mortgage, as some of you may 
imagine, but appealing to my love of science 
and philosophy : telling me that as I was the 
man destined to settle forever the great ques- 
tion about a conscience, so now was the 





allotted opportunity. With that, I knew my 
duty, and felt that I ought not to think of 
resistance to it. I passed my arm behind 
Vanderlock’s back : it is rather a well-known 
and affectionate style in conversation with 
me, and gives no offense. ‘ I thus drew his 
breast up closely opposite to me, and with 
one motion I thrust a sharp, needle-like probe, 
longer and thinner than a lancet, and which 
I usually carry in my vest pocket—I thrust 
it, I say, directly into the upper region of his 
heart. Perhaps I can better show you the 
manner by practical illustration. If you, 
Squire Peters, will stand up and let me -put 
my arm behind you—” 

‘*No, no! keep off, keep away!” exclaimed 
the terrified Justice, nervously retreating be- 
fore the Doctor, who had arisen and ap- 
proached him. 

“Perhaps it is quite as well,” rejoined the 
Doctor, seating himself again at the table, and 
sipping his wine. ‘‘No doubt you compre- 
hend me fully. It was well done. None 
but a surgeon could have managed it half as 
well; and Vanderlock fell down without a 
groan. Itwas all over in three or four seconds. 
So far all was well. And after that, I did this: 
it occurred to me that the wound in the 
heart, having been made with such a small 
instrument, would present too minute an ap- 
pearance—so like the work of a real surgeon, 
in fact, as easily to cast suspicion upon me. 
I thereupon laid down the little probe, and 
taking out the Colonel’s knife, enlarged the 
wound so as to give it the look of being made 
with a broad and somewhat blunt weapon— 
with such a knife, it may be, as a boatman 
or sailor would carry. This was an easy 
thing to do, for now, as you see, the man 
was dead, and I had too often dissected 
bodies to mind it.” 

At hearing the process so coolly describ- 
ed, the Justice turned pale, and seemed as 
though he would have liked to leave the 
room. Even the Judge, used as he was to 
villainous tales, bit his lip, breathed hard, 
and muttered something about there being 
a devil, after all. But no open remark was 
made by either. 

“* Now comes the foolish part of the whole 
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affair, gentlemen. So far I had managed 
admirably; but after that, the main error of 
my procedure crept in. Some people say 
that a man who kills another always leaves 
some loop-hole for detection; that there isa 
Providence that so arranges it. That, of 
course, is nonsense. Every day there are 
men skillfully put out of the way, and no 
one the wiser for it. And that is why I 
reproach myself, having in the end become 
guilty of a meanness, as well as of what might 
be called an artistic incompleteness in the 
performance. Perhaps, after all, it was the 
devil again, craftily tempting me to pass out 
of the region of fixed scientific research, and 
descend to sordid cares and impulses. 
However that may be, the thought now 
came to me that, inasmuch as the man was 
dead, I might as well as not take reposses- 
sion of my bond and mortgage. Certainly I 
would never have demeaned myself to kill 
him for any such purpose as that; but now 
that he lay motionless before me, no one the 
wiser for the manner of its bringing about, 
why should I not benefit by it? It was 
merely picking up my spent fortune from 
the ground, where it lay awaiting its restora- 
tion to me. Therefore I drew the papers 
from his pocket to transfer them to my own. 
This took time, however, and before I had 
well completed the transaction, I heard, or 
thought I heard, a noise. With that, closing 
and pocketing Colonel Grayling’s knife, I 
crept away, forgetting that I had left my 
probe lying upon the grass. Moreover, 
though I slipped the mortgage into my 
pocket, I did not take heed about the bond, 
which had been loosely folded inside; and, 
as it chanced, it fell out, and was left behind, 
alongside the probe.” 

“And that bond and probe?” 

“Both of them were found the next morn- 
ing by Crusty, who had, as usual, been out 
all night about his oysters, and happened to 
take the same short cut home. Of course 
he saw the body, and gave the alarm, but he 
put the implement and the paper into his 
pocket, and said nothing about them to any 
one but myself. Equally, of course, his idea 
was to bleed me, and for the past eighteen 








months he has very successfully done so, 
getting from ten to twenty dollars at a time 
out of me, and making himself, in fact, 
quite comfortable out of the affair. But now, 
having become tired of small profits, and 
somewhat repentant, perhaps—for he is not a 
strong-minded man, and cannot persevere 
in one course long—he has determined to 
inform against me. And there you have the 
whole affair, gentlemen.” 

“You have exceedingly entertained us, 
Doctor Gretchley,” said the Judge, in his 
most bland accents. ‘‘I do not know when 
I have ever listened to such a succinct ac- 
count of a transaction of this nature, devel- 
oping a method so well planned and carried 
out. To be sure, at the conclusion you 
spoiled it somewhat by—shall I say precipi- 
tancy? But these accidents will often hap- 
pen. In my own business I sometimes lose 
my self-possession, and make mistakes which 
I afterwards find reason to regret. But 
about our mutual friend here—Colonel 
Grayling? How did it become necessary to 
cast suspicion upon him?” 

“* Well, I will tell you that, too,” respond- 
ed the Doctor, with a wonderful appearance 
of frankness. 


“T hold no grudge against you, 
Colonel, not the slightest; and I do not in- 


tend that you shall endure more 
inconvenience in this matter. It all came 
from this: caring for you as I did, Miss 
Stella, I thought that Vanderlock being 
dead, there might be some chance for me, 
after all, and that, by constant assiduity and 
attempts to please, I might in a few months 
longer succeed in gaining yourregard. And 
steadily persevering, I imagined that I was 
succeeding, and I was almost ready to de- 
clare myself, when the Colonel turned up 
alive. You were her old lover, Colonel 
Grayling, as I have said, and I felt that you 
should somehow be got out of the way. Sol 
told her that it was you who had killed Van- 
derlock—there really seemed no other course 
for me to take—and in proof of it I showed 
her the knife. At first I thought that she 
believed me, for she sent you away, telling 
you never to come near her again. But I 
feared lest she might afterwards repent, that 


any 
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I might have overacted my part, that after 
all she might end in not believing my story— 
perhaps had not really believed it from the 
beginning—and that she would all the same 
promise to marry you, if you should happen 
to come back and ask her to do so. What, 
then, did I feel it necessary to do? I sim- 
ply came down here, made complaint, and 
procured the warrant to be issued. But 
this is the real truth of the matter, gentle- 
men: I did not intend the Colonel any 
harm. I had that morning seen him go off 
in the stage, and I supposed he would re- 
turn to the army. Being there practically 
exempt from criminal process, I presumed 
that the warrant would be ineffective. But I 
imagined that he would of course hear of it, 
and thereby be deterred from ever coming 
back ; rather seeking shelter, after the war, 
in some obscure portion of the country. I 
did not dream that he would return and be 
arrested the same day. In fact, my object 
was not his arrest, but his absence.” 
“Another grand mistake, Doctor. In 
fact, you did one’ thing very well, and then 


made two subsequent errors to counterbal- 


ance it. So, after all, you did not seem to 
have shown as much ingenuity and pene- 
tration as I should have expected, in view of 
your great reputation for intelligence. But 
in connection with this, let me ask, did 
you never, in any of these operations, feel 
fear?” 

“Not of anything that man could do to 
me, Judge. I considered that I had taken 
my precautions too carefully for that. Not 
of anything that other than man could do— 
unless, perhaps, on one occasion and for a 
single moment. I will mention it, as it con- 
stitutes a singular instance of the way in 
which one who has no belief in another world 
may yet, in some abnormal condition of the 
body, find himself influenced by a passing 
dread of the supernatural, even as though 
he had been fed from youth upon old wives’ 
fables. It was the night before last that I was 
strolling past Miss Stella’s residence, and I 
stopped to look over the gate. Doing so, I 
chanced to turn my eyes towards the thick- 
et of locust trees on the right, and there, 





standing just where I had killed him, it 
seemed to me as though I saw Vanderlock 
himself. Standing bareheaded, with his face 
turned one side and chin protruding, just as 
the deceased used to stand. The circum- 
stances were such that for the instant my 
knees shook under me. Then I reflected 
that it must be some chance resemblance, 
and I grew more composed; though I must 
confess to some remaining agitation, even 
after I had passed far beyond the house. As 
to the singular appearance among the shrub- 
bery, Judge, for a long time so incomprehen- 
sible to me, I now realize that it must have 
been my young friend here, Sergeant Archer, 
happening at that moment to be passing out. 
And knowing what I now recall about his 
history and relationship, I see very clearly 
that the resemblance to Vanderlock was not 
so much one of chance as of mutual descent 
from a common stock. Altogether, though, 
it was a very singular circumstance, was it 
not? Showing, indeed, how easily stories of 
supernatural nature can be originated.” 

‘Very singular indeed, Doctor Gretchley; 
and now one thing more, since we are in the 
way of investigation. It may be interesting 
to learn the result of your experiment. Did 
it convince you that conscience is not an 
innate principle of nature, making itself always 
felt when one has done wrong? Or did you 
fully satisfy yourself that it is merely a mor- 
bid effect of education or prejudice? It 
would please me very much to ascertain the 
conclusion to which your investigations have 
brought you.” 

“* Ah, Judge Proctor! that is the most la- 
mentable part of the affair; for I find myself 
compelled to regard my experiment as alto- 
gether incomplete and inconclusive. Had I 
persevered in leaving it an unbiased and 
disinterested procedure, it might have been 
different. But, as you see, I had yielded to 
the temptation of regaining possession of my 
mortgage; and moreover, had subsequently 
cherished the hope of gaining Miss Stella’s 
affections, in consequence of Vanderlock be- 
ing out of the way; and these two circum- 
stances uniting to,give me a direct interest in 
his death, I was unable to argue the matter 
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in my mind with that degree of disinter- 
estedness and comprehensive clearness that 
I felt was necessary for the elaboration of 
such a vexed question. Then, too—and this 
is what singularly enough had never occurred 
to me—supposing that I had settled the 
pending problem most satisfactorily and be- 
yond a peradventure, how could I ever ven- 
ture to publish the result of my-experiment 
without committing myself?” 

“ Precisely so, Doctor Gretchley. Dilem- 
mas and difficulties all around, as you must 
see. Well, I suppose that you are aware of 
the effect against you of all this clear and 
lucid narrative?” 

“Perfectly, Judge. Ihave perceived from 
the very first that I could do nothing to ex- 
tricate myself, and I have therefore been 
anxious only to give such an explanation as 
will clear others—having, as I have said, no 
malice. And now, is there anything which 
you might wish to have stated further in de- 
tail?” he added, nervously fumbling with 
his thumb and forefinger in his vest pocket. 

“Nothing, Doctor.” 

“You are entirely satisfied that what I have 
already said will prove sufficient to clear 
Colonel Grayling of any suspicious partici- 
pation in the affair?” 

“Entirely satisfied, Doctor Gretchley.” 

“Then I suppose I have done, gentlemen. 
By the way, my dear sir’—and he beckoned 
the minister close to his side ; so close, indeed, 
that he could whisper into his ear—‘“‘you re- 
member my skeleton I showed you two days 
ago, do you not? How particular I have been 
that it should resemble me in every respect? 
The likeness would be somewhat lost if in a 
few months hence I should have a broken 
vertebra, would it not? Anything to avoid 
such a mischance as that—is it not so?” 

With pale face and choking throat— 
unable to utter a word even if he could 
have thought of anything to say—the min- 
ister turned away. The Doctor laughed ; 
and while the Judge and the Justice retired 
apart into the corner for a moment’s consul- 
tation, he leaned his head upon'the table, 
and passed into a train of deep and intricate 
thought. What was it upon which he now 
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so silently reflected? Was he already re- 
gretting that momentary impulse of good 
which had led him to make confession, and 
thus absolve his unoffending rival from the 
terrible charge of murder? Was he think- 
ing how much wiser it might have been, 
since he himself must surely suffer, to have 
invented some plausible story whereby that 
rival would also be implicated, and thus with 
him be dragged down to equal disgrace and 
destruction? Was he, in prospective train 
of thought, regretfully looking forward to 
Grayling’s now certain release, amid the 
boisterous cheers and congratulations of all 
the village? Did he survey, with bitter 
and malicious envy, that near future in 
which, he himself filling a nameless and 
dishonored grave, and little memory of him 
being left except as a hideous dream, Gray- 
ling should at last take Stella to his loving 
arms, to lead with her a well-deserved life 
of joy and happiness, in which the years 
should glide along undreaded, and looked 
on merely as the landmarks upon the road 
toward a life of unbroken serenity and peace? 

“Of course, Doctor Gretchley,” the Judge 
remarked, advancing from his secret consul- 
tation—“of course we must now have a 
formal examination, after which you will 
doubtless be committed for trial. And it 
is likely that— Why, what is all this? For 
God’s sake, Mr. Peters, look there! And let 
some one take care of Miss Stella!” 

Grayling and Mrs. Crusty lifted Stella, 
who had fallen apparently lifeless upon the 
floor; the others hurried across the room, 
and raised the Doctor, whose head at the 
same instant had sunk upon the table. With 
Stella, it was a momentary faintness, caused 
by the overpowering pressure of terror and 
excitement; with the Doctor, the eyes were 
strained, the lips bloodless, the pulse and 
heart ceasing to beat, the life already gone. 

‘‘Heart disease?” murmured the Justice, 
looking up inquiringly at Judge Proctor. 

“‘ Aconite,” calmly remarked the more 
sharp-eyed Judge, examining a few loose 
grains of powder that still adhered to the 
closed thumb and finger of the dead man’s 
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A TALK ABOUT A POET. 


Let outsiders criticise and sneer as they 
will, the undeniable fact remains that 
Boston is the center of literary culture. 
We are told that even the boys in school are 
taught it isa good thing to be a Boston boy, 
and to look with compassion upon the less 
favored youth belonging in other cities. 
John Codman tells stories, well flavored and 
not without point, of the exhibitions of 
“culture ” he has come across, from time to 
time, in the capital of Massachusetts ; yet, 
despite all jokes and excellent good sayings, 
the city is looked upon from all sides as one 
of concentrated and solid literary fruitful- 
ness. To it drift writers of every class, 
and those whose homes are in other places 
turn their ‘eyes and hands toward Boston 
for recognition and recompense. 

One may scarcely walk half the length 
of Tremont Street without meeting men of 
celebrity: the small, sprightly figure of 
Doctor Holmes, whose genial countenance 
overflows with good humor; Professor Long- 
fellow, dignified and cordial; E. P. Whipple, 
reliable and forcible critic and essayist ; 
T. B. Aldrich, whose brilliant prose and 
dainty verse have given him wide fame. 
Any one of these we may meet as an every- 
day occurrence; and not alone these, but 
many hardly less well known than they. 

Here, coming across the Common, erect 
and with a soldierly, straightforward carriage, 
is John Boyle O'Reilly, editor of “The 
Pilot,” author, poet, and courteous gentle- 
man. ‘The most romantic figure in literary 
Boston,” a recent writer in ‘ Harper’s 
Magazine” says of him. Possibly so; but it 
is not upon the romance of his career that 
O’Reilly has builded surely and well; it is 
not because ten years ago this great Irish- 
man had no money, and seemingly little 
chance of being anything but the second 
mate of a vessel ; not because fourteen years 
ago he was a corporal in the British hussars ; 








nor that thirteen years back he was a Fenian 
prisoner in Australia, and two years later 
was picked up at sea in an open boat, an 
escaped convict (God save the mark !) ;—not 
because of these things is it that to-day in 
the whole city of Boston there is no man 
better loved or more ardently admired than 
O’Reilly; but by his open, honest man- 
hood, by his freedom of thought and action, 
through his grand poetic faculties, and his 
strong, earnest fighting for the right and 
true, he has won to himself hosts of stanch 
friends, both in and out of the literary 
craft. 

Let us shut ourselves up with him for a 
while, and look at him and his poetry. We 
will find in his verses, whether they be conven- 
tional (if aught of his work can be called that) 
—as, ‘The Rainbow’s Treasure”— in treat- 
ment, or free and untrammeled by rule of 
rhetoric and prosody—as, “From the Earth a 
Cry ”—the same magnetic force and tumultu- 
ous sweep of thought as in the personal man, 
who, with all his fiery impetuosity and phys- 
ical strength, has a heart as tender and 
warm as that of a noble, affectionate woman. 

Here are two verses from “The Rain- 
bow’s Treasure,” the first poem in the book 
published by him early in 1878: 


‘*There were two in the field at work one day— 

Two brothers, who blithely sung— 

When across their valley’s deep winding way 
The glorious arch was flung; 

And one saw naught but a sign of rain, 
And feared for his sheaves unbound; 

And one is away over mountain and plain, 
Till the mystical treasure is found. 


**°Tis the old, old story: one man will read 
His lesson of toil in the sky; 

While another is blind to the present need, 
But sees with the spirit’s eye. 

You may grind their souls in the selfsame 
You may bind them, heart and brow; 
But the poet wall follow the rainbow still, 
And his brother will follow the plow.” 


mill, 
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In direct contrast to the smooth, easy- 
going rhythm of this is the treatment of 
that other poem mentioned above, “ From 
the Earth a Cry.” This poem is among 
those issued in the new volume of poems by 
O’Reilly. 


** Can the earth have a voice? Can the clods have 
speech, . 
To murmur and rail at the demigods ? 
Trample them! Grind their vulgar faces in the 
clay ! 


‘‘ The earth was made for lords and the makers of 

law; 

For the conquerors and social priests; 

For traders who feed on and foster the complex 
life; . 

For the shrewd and selfish who plan and keep; 

For the heirs that squander the hoard that bears 

The face of the king, and the blood tf the serf, 
and the curse 

Of the darkened souls ! 


‘*O Christ ! and O Christ ! 

In thy mouth the mandate ! 
the whip ! 

They have taken thee down from thy cross, and 
sent thee to scourge the people; 

They have shod thy feet with spikes and jointed 
thy dead knees with iron, 

And pushed thee, hiding behind, to trample the 
poor dumb face ! 


In thy name the law! 
In thy loving hand 


** As sure as the spirit of God is truth, this truth 
shall reign, 
And the trees and lowly brutes shall cease to be 
higher than men. 
God purifies slowly by peace, but urgently by fire.” 


This poem was received with shouts of 
applause when read at the “ Papyrus Club,” 
and has been generally praised, although 
some few critics here and there rail against 
its style, and that of “‘ Prometheus Christ,” 
“ A Song for the Soldiers,” “‘ Muley Malek, 
the King,” and one or two other poems in 
the book, as ‘‘ imitations of Walt Whitman.” 
They are wrong. This poet cannot imitate ; 
and Whitman never flew so high as these 
flights of O’Reilly have carried him. Here 
all the fiery passion of the author is given 
full sway, untrammeled by the conventional- 
ity he hates, and against which his bold, great 
nature rebels. The words are thrown forci- 
bly, unerringly forth, as shots at a mark. 
Read this: 
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‘*Grimly they close their ranks, drinking his face like 
wine ; . 
Strength to the arm and wrath to the soul, and 
power 
Fuel and fire he was—and the battle roared like a 
crater.” 


And this from ‘‘A Song for the Soldiers”: 


‘*Any song for the soldier that will harmonize with 

the life-throbs ; 

For he has laved in the mystical sea by which men 
are one; 

His pulse has thrilled into blending tune with the 
vaster anthems 

Which God plays on the battle-field when he sweeps 
the strings of nations.” 


Very clearly he puts before us the life of 
daily living. We all know that he has lived, 
and does not smirch and blur out from sight 
the duties and needs of life. 


‘The wise man is sincere; but he who tries 
To be sincere, hap-hazard, is not wise.” 


‘* Temptation waits for all, and ills will come; 
But some go out and ask the devil home.” 


“A Savage” is unmatched any where in 
treatment, I believe. There is not 
superfluous word in the entire poem. 


one 


*** RETURN ON FRIDAY TO BE SHOT TO DEATH !’ 
So ran the sentence—it was Monday night, 
The dead man’s comrade drewa well-pleased breath; 
Then all night long the gambling dens were bright. 
*** He will not come.’ ‘ He’s not a fool.’ ‘The men 
Who set the savage free must face the blame,’ 
A Choctaw brave smiled bitterly, and then 
Smiled proudly, with raised head, as Dixon came. 


** Silent and stern—a woman at his heels ; 
He motions to the brave, who stays her tread. 
Next minute flame the guns, the woman reels 


And drops without a moan—Dixon is dead.” 


. . J 
The Australian poems are justly celebrated. 
Here is one: 


** WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


** Nation of sun and air, 

Thy flowers and crimes are red, 
And thy heart is sore within 

While the glory crowns thy head. 
Land of the songless birds, 

What was thine ancient crime, 

Burning through lapse of time, 
Like a prophet’s cursing words? 
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** Aloes and myrrh and tears 
Mix in thy bitter wine; 
Drink, while the cup is thine, 
Drink, for the draught is sign 

Of thy reign in the coming years.” 


The first volume of O’Reilly’s poems, 
“Songs from the Southern Seas,” was pub- 
lished in 1873; the second, ‘‘Songs, 
Legends, and Ballads,” in 1878, as remarked 
above. In 1879 he published a prose book, 
“Moondyne,” which has had a wonderful 
success. ‘The Statues in the Block, and 
Other ‘Poems,” appeared through the house 
of Roberts Brothers, Boston, early in March 
of the present year. In this little book is a 
diversified set of poems. The first, from 
which the book is entitled, is founded on 
the thought that in every block of marble is 
a statue, waiting only to be dug out. Four 
men in a Roman studio stand before 


‘* A tall and shapely mass of Alp-white crystal, 
Fresh from the heart of a Carrara quarry.” 


Each finds encased therein a statue suited 
to his life and mood, and portrays it in vivid 
words, as real as any statue could possibly 
be. 

The first finds love: 


*‘ From brow to foot her lissome form stands forth.” 
The second sees revenge: 


**T see her in the marble, where she shrinks 
In shuddered fear, as if my face were fire ; 


I see him breathe, the last deep breath, and turn 
His eyes upon me horror-filled ; 


And my heart 
Is there between them, petrified, O God ! 
And pierced by that red blow that struck their guilt.” 


The third reveals his suffering mother- 
land; and the fourth, grief with hope: 


‘* The marble fades—behold 
The little hands still crossed—a child in death. 
My link with love—my dying gift from her 
Whose last look smiled on both, when I was left 
A loveless man, save this poor gift alone.” 


The poem is filled with beautiful lines—so 
filled that one can hardly pluck out sepa- 
rate beauties to show. 





‘* Who loves a greater sinks all lesser love, 
Who hates a tyrant loses lesser hate.” 


** And I know 
That when God gives to us the clearest sight 
He does not touch our eyes with love, but sorrow.” 


This book has already met with a larger 
sale—and deservedly—than any volume of 
poems issued in Boston this year. 

Here and there between the longer poems 
are set bits of verse, strong and clear, as 
some great pianist now and then, for a rest, 
strikes one chord alone. Here are one or 
two of the poet’s touches : 


‘* Life is a certainty, 
Death is a doubt ; 
Men may be dead 
While they’re walking about. 
Love is as needful 
To being as breath; 
Loving is dreaming, 
And waking is death.” 


‘* A man will trust another man, and show 
His secret thought and act, as if he must ; 
A woman—does she tell her sins? Ah, no! 
She never knew a woman she could trust.” 


** Soldier, why do you shrink from the hiss of the 
hungry lead ? 
The bullet that whizzed is past; the approaching 
ball is dumb. 
Stand straight ; you cannot shrink from Fate ; let 
it come. 
A comrade in front may hear it whiz—when you 
are dead.” 


The love poems, too, are very fine. 
“Love’s Sacrifice” went the rounds of the 
press after being read at ‘The Papyrus 
Club” on “Ladies’ Night.” “Her Re- 
frain” is well known. 

Here is a stanza from ‘“Jacqueminots”: 

‘* My roses, tell her, pleading, all the fondness and 
the sighing, 

All the longing of a heart that reaches thirsting 
for its bliss; 

And tell her, tell her, roses, that my eyes and lips 

are dying 
For the melting of her love-look and the rapture 
of her kiss.” 


“The Bursting of the Chains” is one of 
the strongest poems in this new book, and 
ranks with the poet’s older Australian sto- 
ries, ‘The Dukite Snake” and “The Day 
Guard,” in power. OReilly is strong always, 
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however; his hands never strike the lyre 
feebly. 

The editor-poet-author Irishman has a 
home in Charlestown, Massachusetts—a 
hospitable home. Here is his study—this 
long room occupying half of the first floor. 
Artistic in all its arrangements, from the 
draperies at the windows to the statuettes, 
bronzes, and pictures scattered about. No 
doors bar out the visitors; heavy, soft hang- 
ings cover the doorways. Perhaps the most 
striking thing in the room (if the owner 
himself is out) are these two grand bronze 
busts: one the agonized head from the “ Lao- 
coon”; the other the head of “War,” from 
the “ Arch of Triumph,” in Paris. 

The books are kept in low shelves passing 
around, or nearly around, the room. Easy 
of access, open to all. “I hate closed 
doors over my books. <I will not have 





curtains. Books were never injured by dust; 
and I wouldn’t put a decent book behind 
glass,” he says. 

This is a rambling sketch of a great man’s 
work; bits here and there out of a life of 
thirty-five or thirty-six years. How much 
more will he do? Will these talents grow year 
by year, increasing in vigor and use? Let 
us hope so. The man is one who will not 
be content to leave rough edges to his work, 
nor half-columns in the chapel in the 
Temple of Fame he is erecting for him- 
self. 

One of his best teachings is contained in 
the poet’s own favorite stanza from his writ- 
ings: 

‘* Like a sawyer’s work is life: 
The present makes the flaw, 


And the only field for strife 
Is the inch before the saw.” 


JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 
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Several moments elapsed, however, before 
Mr. Butterfield heard anything further. 
Maud was still timid, and debating in her 
mind how she should begin, and what dis- 
closures she should make; and it was not 
till after some little gentle encouragement 
from Mrs. Butterfield that the sound of her 
voice was heard. 

“T am sure that it would make me feel 
very badly to think anything bad about 
Tom,” said Mrs. Butterfield. 

“That’s what I’ve told him fifty times,” 
said Maud, earnestly—“ that all of us would.”’ 

“ And what does he say to that?” 

“Nothing; except that he gets red, and 
seems to feel bad sometimes about it; and 
then again he gets angry when I speak to 
him, and won’t talk to me at all; and occa- 
sionally he is so blue that if even you saw 
him I know it would make you pity him. 
Hark! Who is that I hear moving?” 








SEQUENCE. 


“No one,” said Mrs. Butterfield, stopping 


a moment to listen. ‘ There’s no one in 
the house but us—unless it was a team out- 
side, on the street. But Tom—he never 
used to be like this.” 

“No, indeed,” said Maud, earnestly. “He 
is very different from what he used to be. 
I was so proud of him then, and I think he 
was happier too. It is not a very pleasant 
thing to think about.” 

‘**T am very, very sorry to hear this, Maud,” 
said Mrs. Butterfield. And indeed she was. 

“T know you are,” said Maud, glancing up 
at her gratefully. ‘“ You always were a good 
friend to me, and that is the reason I came 
to you with this. There is no one else that 
I can talk to about Tom—unless it is papa. 
I never felt till last night that there was any- 
thing really wrong with him; but now that 
I come to think of it, there are a great many 
little things that make me fear that if I had 
looked I might have found it so, long before. 
Perhaps it is this, more than anything. else, 
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that makes me feel so bad now, in seeing 
him so changed.” 

“He will change again, Maud,” said Mrs. 
Butterfield. “He will settle down sooner 
or later, and be what he was before.” 

“That is what papa says,” said Maud, 
through her tears. ‘‘ But somehow I can- 
not bring myself to think so. I believe Tom 
cares more for me than he does for papa or 
mamma, and he used to tell me things some- 
times; and I am afraid he has a reason—or 
thinks he has—for acting so.” 

“Maud, dear, you 
to your feelings ; Ic 
said Mrs. Butterfield. 
right in the end.” 

“I hope so, surely,” said Maud. “I do 
try to hold myself in, but sometimes it seems 
to do me good to let go for amoment. I like 
to tell you my troubles, for somehow it seems 
to me as if Tom would not care if I told you; 
and I know that nobody else will ever know 
of it.” 

The little woman stooped and kissed her 
tenderly. 


ust not give way so 
not bear to see you,” 
“Tt will all come out 


“You are right, dear, in what you have 


just said. I do indeed think a great deal 
of Tom, and altogether too much of you, to 
ever betray your confidence. But you said 
a moment ago that you thought there was 
some reason for Tom’s behaving badly. 
What was it?” 

*T don’t know as I have any real reason 
to think so; but from what I have heard him 
say—and especially lately—I am afraid that 
he thought a great deal of some one once, 
and that she did not treat him right in some 
way. At any rate, he speaks very bitterly 
about her now.” 

She paused here, as if for encouragement. 
But Mrs. Butterfield was silent; and if Maud 
had not been so intensely self-interested, she 
would have noticed that her face flushed very 
much. After a moment, however, she,went 
on of herself. 

“Not that I think that he doesn’t care for 
her now,” she added earnestly; ‘for I be- 
lieve really it is this which has made him 
worse of late. He still sees her sometimes, 
and talks with her, I know, for then he comes 





home late nights, and is gloomy and unhappy 
for whole days afterward.” 

“ And did he ever tell you her name?” 
said Mrs. Butterfield, faintly. Mr. Butter- 
field, outside the door, bent lower, and 
pressed his ear to the crack. 

“No,” she said finally; “though I have 
often wondered about it. But he saw her 
only last night. Iam sure of that; for when 
he came home he was—O Dollie, he was 
drunk; and he talked about it all without 
knowing it. I am going to tell you what he 
said, but you must promise me not to breathe 
a word of it to any one. He spoke about 
you.” 

“ Maud!” 

“Wait,” said the girl, laying her hand on 
Mrs. Butterfield’s arm, and nodding to com- 
mand silence; “let me tell you all. When 
Tom came home so late last night, and in 
that dreadful state, papa and I put him to 
bed. I did not know what was the matter 
with him at first. I thought he was sick, 
he talked and acted so strangely; then I 
smelled the liquor, and knew what it was 
that made him seem so weak and unsteady. 
After we had got him into bed and left him 
he wouldn’t keep still, but kept talking and 
muttering to himself, and once I thought 
he called. I was a little bit afraid of him, 
but I got up and went in to him, and heard 
him say to himself that he would not have 
done it if she had not treated him so; and 
that he might have been somebody if it 
hadn’t been for her keeping him running 
after her so long; and then afterwards he 
cried that she had come back to him before, 
and she should do so again; and he swore 
and talked so horribly that it frightened me. 
I can hear him yet.” And she bent her head 
and shuddered, as she closed her eyes. 

Mrs. Butterfield, too, was trembling, and 
turned away her face. 

“But did—he did not say this about me, 
Maud?” she said agitatedly. 

“ Of course I did not think that,” said the 
girl. ‘‘His words were so broken I could 
not tell when his thoughts changed, or when 
he was thinking of the same person. But 
he did say how kind you were, and how 
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unworthy he was of the interest you showed 
in him; but only for a moment, and then 
went off into the same talk again about the 
woman who had hurt him. He was still 
asleep when I came away, and I want you to 
tell me, Dollie, what I shall say to him when 
he wakes up.” 

Mrs. Butterfield had stopped trembling, 
and become more calm. 

“Treat him just as you always do,” she 
said. ‘Don’t be over-affectionate—that is, so 
that he’ll notice it; but don’t act as if he had 
done something you never could forgive him 
for, and don’t try to reprove him. I imag- 
ine,” she added with a smile, “that your 
mother will see to that.” 

Maud smiled gravely, and pressed Mrs. 
Butterfield tighter with her arm. 

“TI wish you had been my sister, Dollie,” 
she said gratefully. ‘I wouldn’t have felt 
then so much as if I were imposing on you, 
telling you all this.” 

“You are not doing that, Maud; I not 
only love you, but I am very much interested 
in Tom.” 

“T wish that I could tell him that,” said 
Maud, earnestly; “it would help him very 
much.” 

“He knows it already, Maud,” returned 
Mrs. Butterfield, after a moment’s hesitation. 
“T have a little confidence now that I will 
make to you. I have been, and talked with 
Tom, a great deal more than you know, dear: 
more than I ought, perhaps.” 

“Why, you never told me before !” 

“T know it: it was Tom’s wish that I 
should keep it secret, and I have never told 
even my husband. I used to see a great 
deal of him before I was married, and we 
have always kept it up.” 

“And you will not think less of him for 
what I have said to you, will you?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Butterfield, rising. “If 
anything, my pity would make me even 
more tender toward him—would make me 
care for him even more.” 

As she rose, Mr. Butterfield outside the 
door stood hurriedly up, and tip-toeing noise- 
lessly along the hall, went down the stairs 
to the front door, opened it, and passed out 





in silence. The two women were not dis- 
turbed by the occurrence, and did not hear 
him go. 

A moment later a child playing near the 
corner saw him pass, walking rapidly, still 
holding his hat in his hand as if he had for- 
gotten to put it on, and muttering and look- 
ing about him in such a way that it shrunk 


‘back in fear, and went in to tell how it had 


seen a crazy man. 

But Mr. Butterfield, occupied only with 
the conversation he had just heard, went 
hurriedly on toward his office, without a 
thought as to his looks. He was conscious 
only of the fact that this conversation had 
added corroboration, and given definite 
shape to the suspicion he had held—had 
furnished proof of it, and in so direct a 
manner as to leave no loop-hole for avoid- 
ing its full force and weight. It is true 
that he had gone home with the direct 
intention of ascertaining in some way the 
truth of all these things; but he had forced 
himself to believe that the balance would 
turn as his inclination desired it. Now the 
balance had turned, and he would have 
given everything he had to alter its decision. 
He walked faster and faster, till he almost 
ran along the street. He strove by physical 
activity to escape from the mental incubus 
that followed him. The perspiration stood 
out in beads upon his forehead, from the 
violence of his exertion. He panted as he 
wiped it away. He had heard from her 
own lips that she still loved ‘Tom—that she 
was still in the habit of meeting with him in 
secret. In secret—why should she keep it 
from him if there was. nothing wrong in it 
all? Familiar as he was with the office 


stairs, he stumbled heavily in ascending 


them. He did not expect to find Tom in 
the office now; and closing the door, he 
passed through to the back room. In spite 
of his overcoat and the heat of his exercise, he 
shivered. His hands trembled, and he felt 
cold. He moved mechanically, and shook 
as if he had the ague. A fire had been laid 
in the grate, and getting down on his knees, 
he scratched a match and touched it off. 
Presently it blazed up brightly. The 
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warmth seemed grateful to him, and he 
remained on his knees, rubbing his hands 
and spreading them to the heat. 

His thoughts still wandered confusedly 
over what he had learned from his wife. 
He had wanted proof, and he had got it. 
He felt that with his prior knowledge he 
could not judge, with Maud, that Tom’s 
broken ravings had referred to any other 
woman. Not only that, but his wife knew 
it too, else why did she tremble and grow 
pale when Maud had told her of it? She had 
said, too, that Tom knew of her affection for 
him, and looked to her for moral support. 
It was this very thing which Mrs. Tanquary 
had warned him against. Maud had heard 
Tom say that she had come to him before, 
and should do so again. Such language 
could admit of but one interpretation. 

“It is no use,” he said sorrowfully. 
cannot but believe it.” 

For a long time he remained on his knees, 
gazing stupidly into the fire. Finally some 


“cy 


one came into the outer office, and he hasti- 
ly stood up. 


It was a man with paper to 
sell. Mr. Butterfield stood looking at him 
dazedly, without speaking, and the man re- 
peated his request; with a somewhat curt 
dismissal, he returned to the back office and 
sat down at his desk. 

He now recognized that but one path lay 
open to him—to separate himself from his 
wife. Believing, as he was forced to do, 
that this matter was true, he saw that he 
could never be happy with her again. Nay, 
more: he felt that to live with her with all 
this in his heart would be unbearable tor- 
ture. Yes, he would get a divorce. He 
would put away from him forever this thing 
that had polluted him. She would go on 
alone, and he would go on alone. He 
would go away where he was not known. 
He was not a very old man; he would begin 
life again. She should never say that she 
had ruined him. 

And then he thought of the shame the 
disclosure would bring upon him. He 
would be the nine days’ wonder of the town. 
The newspapers would have sensational ac- 
counts of the trial. His good name would 





be dragged in the dust. His friends would 
look at him askance, and come to shun him. 
This woman had not stopped at injuring him 
personally ; she would injure him through 
his friends. And then, too, did he have 
evidence enough to insure his obtaining a 
divorce? There could be but one result if 
the verdict came in for her. The jury 
might not see the case ‘as clearly as he saw 
it, and the result would be that she would 
still be left bound to him, and that would be 
utter ruin. No; he could not afford to risk 
the publicity and possible failure to get a 
divorce. 

Then he ,asked himself if all this were 
not mere selfishness on his part. If he had 
any right to hold back from the world the 
knowledge of this woman’s guilt. She had 
sinned, not only against him, but against 
society ; would he not be making himself an 
accessory to her crime—to his own shame— 
if he withhold his knowledge of its commis- 
sion? Was it right—was it just—that he 
should leave his wife to prey upon other 
men, without giving them a warning when it 
was in his power? Ought he to consider 
the small evil to his own happiness and 
name in the light of that greater evil which 
it lay in his power to prevent? And then, 
too, again, was it not right that he should 
have his revenge? Revenge is not Christian; 
itis human. But then this man, too, was 
only human. He only felt that he suffered. 
This woman had wronged him. She had 
laid waste his life. She had betrayed him, 
Judas-like, with kisses and caresses. Noth- 
ing could be too bad for her. His brain 
was on fire. He was almost mad. He 
cursed her in his mind. He trembled 
with the violence of his passion. ‘The sweat 
stood out in beads upon his torehead, and 
his face grew almost livid. He said he 
would take the matter in his own hands. 
He would not wait for the law’s delay. He 
would end it all at. once.. He would kill 
her. He would silence her effectually. 

“But that would be murder,” he said 
suddenly. In his preoccupation, he spoke 
out loud, and his voice was almost a shriek. 
He started clear out of his chair. 
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“Who is there?” he called tremblingly. 
There was no answer. In truth, he had 
expected none. He looked into the front 
room. It was empty. 

“Tom?” he called again. Again there 
was no answer; but still he did not feel 
secure. Going to the front door, he turned 
the spring lock and locked it. He was 
frightened at himself. He stepped lightly, 
so as to deaden the sound of his own foot- 
steps. The severe mental strain was begin- 
ning to tell on him bodily. His eyes were 
sunken and haggard, and he stooped per- 
ceptibly. He retreated again to the back 
room, and closed the door between. 

After the first moment, he felt no further 
horror in having thought of this thing. 
This women had brought it on herself, and 
she deserved to die. She had given no 
mercy; she should be shown none. It 
was not alone himself he was avenging; it 
was society. And then, too, was it not the 
unwritten law of California? If he should 
be held for doing this deed, could there be 
found twelve men who would convict him 


for thus taking the law in his own hands? 
He was lawyer enough to recognize the 
rarity of jury conviction in such a case, and 
he resolved to take advantage of his knowl- 


edge. He felt a sense of exultation swell 
within him, at the thought of his power over 
her, that was hideous. It pervaded his whole 
body, and made his eyes shine and his 
breath come quick. Her fate was in his 
hands alone. It was the exultation that 
comes when the brute nature usurps divine 
power and stands rejoicing in its strength. 
He could do with her as he pleased. He 
had gone outside of himself. In relation to 
this woman’s fate he had deified himself; 
for the moment he was a god. In_his 
strength he felt himself divine. It was an 
excitement that would not allow him to 
remain quiet. 

“Let me see,” he said; “there are some 
things to be done before I can carry this 
out.” 

He took down his ledger and looked over 
his accounts. There was a sufficiently large 
cash balance for his more immediate needs. 





He drew a check, payable to himself, for the 
amount, tore it off, and put it carefully in his 
pocket-book. Then he arranged his papers 
with mathematical accuracy, labeling and 
cataloguing them so that they could be un- 
derstood by any one, and put them carefully 
away. He moved slowly and methodically, 
but a certain trembling of his hands as he 
moved, the occasional restive glances of his 
eyes, and the furtive way in which he stopped 
to listen to passing sounds, betrayed the dis- 
eased condition of his mind. He was too 
near mad to feel fatigue. 

Directly opposite Mr. Butterfield, as he 
sat, was a second desk. It wasa convenient 
affair, made below with rows of little drawers 
for legal blanks and paper, and with a place 
above for a copying-press. Above this was 
another set of drawers, more like pigeon-holes 
in their form. From the outside, these latter 
drawers could not be seen, being hidden by 
two doors that swung to and fro, and could 
be locked or left open at pleasure. Just now 
they were hidden, though the doors were not 
locked. The room was lighted only by one 
window, and for the greater part of the day 
caught but the reflection from a white wall 
opposite. It didnot take much in this room 
to make a heavy shadow, and to-day there 
was so little light came in that this desk was 
almost masked by the darkness. 

As he sat and looked at this desk, it seemed 
to have for him a peculiar fascination. He 
smiled and nodded to it, as if it was a friend 
with whom he shared some important secret. 
He shook his head at it as he muttered, as 
if in caution to it; and at times his eyes 
flashed and his manner grew commanding, as 
if he urged the need of something on it. In 
one of these hidden pantomimes he rose to 
his feet and went cautiously toward it. One 
of the doors creaked sharply as he opened it. 
He started and stood listening. He heard 
nothing, however. There was in the room 
a quiet that was horribly sinister and hideous. 
It seemed as if the whole room was waiting 
and expecting the approach of something 
horrible. 

With cautious steps he returned to the first 
desk, and picked up a package of papers. 
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With equal caution he returned to the copy- 
ing-press, and stood beside it again. He 
took out the blotters, and seemed about to 
copy a letter. He did actually do this, and 
turned slowly the wheel that served to screw 
down the press. But as he did so he allowed 
his other hand to move carelessly among the 
upper drawers. Finally, without seemingly 
paying attention to anything but the letter, 
he opened one of these drawers and put in 
his hand. There were evidently a number 
of articles in the drawer, for he fumbled 
among thei as if looking for something he 
could not find. Once, when he heard a sud- 
den noise, he withdrew his hand altogether 
and partially closed the drawer. After lis- 
tening a moment he returned to his search, 
and presently drew out the object that he 
sought. It was dark in the corner, and he 
came forward to the light. The light glanced 
from this object as he carried it. 

Sitting down at his desk, he scrutinized it 
closely. It was a small, ivory-handled revolv- 
er. Taking out his handkerchief, he wiped 
the barrel with it, threw open the chambers 


to see if they were all right, and finally 


cocked it. The pistol, in cocking, made a 
sharp, clicking sound. 

Mr. Butterfield started, and thrust it 
hastily into his pocket. For a moment he 
fairly held his breath; then rising from his 
chair he went rapidly into the other room 
and tried the outer door. It was fast; and 
he returned, with a smile at his own fears. 
He looked at his watch and saw that it was 
almost four o’clock. He was astonished, for 
he had taken no note of time. Putting on 
his overcoat, he cleared up the litter on the 
copying-press, and went slowly out of the 
room. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The day had long faded into twilight, and 
the twilight deepened into night, when Mrs. 
Butterfield sat before the fire in her chamber, 
and listened for ihe first sound of her hus-s 
band’s footsteps in the hall below. 

She was thinking of the complications that 





had arisen from her connection with Maud’s 
affairs, and trying to straighten matters in her 
mind; and though she had puzzled her busy 
little head with it all day long, she still found 
new food for reflection in every recapitula- 
tion that she made. 

“T cannot believe,” she said at length, 
gazing into the fire with the air of one who 
is seriously reflecting—‘“I cannot believe 
that Tom meant me altogether in what he 
said last night. It is not like him at all; and 
then he had no reason for acting as he has 
done, from what I said to him last night.” 

She became thoughtful again, and poked 
the fire slowly with the stove-holder. 

“T wish I knew whether it was right for 
me to keep this matter from Amos,” she con- 
tinued. “I know there isn’t anything wrong 
in what I have done toward Tom; but some- 
how my conscience pricks me a little, and 
makes me feel as if I wasn’t altogether sin- 
cere. I wish I had never promised Tom to 
keep it from him.” 

People who are false and hypocritical are 
seldom troubled by the thought of their hypo- 
crisy. To them, the candor that makes 
them know themselves as false becomes some- 
thing in which they pride, and by which they 
set themselves apart from other men. For 
they do not see this personal candor in other 
people, and therefore take to themselves a 
sort of virtue in possessing it, which, if falla- 
cious, is still extremely edifying to the one 
indulging it. Only the thoroughly good and 
loyal-hearted suffer from the recollection of 
doubtful actions innocently done. Their 
sense of introspection is morally too strong; 
and they suffer much uneasiness where there 
was really no call for it. And it was so with 
Mrs. Butterfield. 

Having accused herself as thus related, 
she poked the fire again, as if to add em- 
phasis to her thought, and was just mentally 
recommencing at the beginning of this per- 
plexing moral tangle, when her reverie was 
broken upon by the rattling of a latch-key, 
and the opening of the outer door, caused, 
as she knew, by the arrival of her husband, 
and his entrance into the hall. 

Rising quickly to her feet, she went eagerly 
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to the head of the stairs, and stood looking 
down on him with a smile of welcome. He 
heard her, but he did not appear to notice her 
presence, and made himself very busy with 
his hat and wraps. : 

“My God!” he murmured to himself, 
“what am Itosaytoher?” | 

She smiled and stretched out her hand 
to him from the landing. 

“ Pshaw!” he said, glancing at her steadily 
from under his eyes, “there is something 
about her that makes a fool of me, even in 
looking at her. Why must she always seem 
so lovable ?” 

She was still standing there and stretching 
out her hand. 

“T might as well have it over as quickly 
as possible,” he muttered; “but it’s no easy 
task.” 

He turned doggedly toward her, and went 
slowly up the stairs. She came down a step 
to meet him. 

““My dear husband,” she said, clasping 
her arms about him, “how long you were 


9) 


coming! 


‘“‘T have not been uncommonly long.” 

“* But were you not later than usual?” 

“Yes, yes; I may have been a little later.” 

They had passed into the little chamber 
that often served them for a sitting-room, 


and stood before the fire. Mrs. Butterfield 
bent above the mantel, as if to rest her cheek 
on the hand that lay there ; but it was gone. 
With a little, mild-eyed surprise, she went 
around to the other side, and stood in front 
of him. 

‘What is it, Amos?” she said gently ; ‘‘ are 
you not feeling well?” 

“ Pshaw!” said Mr. Butterfield, peevishly. 
“There is nothing the matter with me.” 

She looked hurt at his impatience, but 
said nothing in reproach. Going quietly 
away, she did not disturb him again till she 
had got the supper on the table, and then 
in her gentle way she called him. 

The meal was eaten in silence, neither 
partaking heartily of the food. And after 
dinner, when he had taken his paper and 
sat himself down with it by the little table, 
she came noiselessly with her work and sat 





on the opposite side; but beyond an occa- 
sional wondering and wistful glance, was 
silent, and deftly busy with her rapid fingers, 
altogether on her needle. 

Yet Mr. Butterfield’s thoughts were hardly 
on his paper, and it was not many moments 
before he found himself watching her as 
she sat. She grew uneasy under his gaze, 
though not conscious of it directly. Final- 
ly she discovered his eyes on the work she 
held. 

“Tt is one of your old stockings, Amos,” 
she said, darning away as she spoke. “I 
am going to mend them all up, and though 
they’re not very good, they will last you for 
at least one more wearing. Mother always 
used to say that a penny saved was a penny 
gained.” 

He simply shrugged his shoulders, and 
turned impatiently to his newspaper. Her 
nimble fingers paused, and her eyes followed 
him with questioning solicitude. 

“Let me get you your slippers, dear,” she 
said, rising from her chair. “It will make 
you more comfortable, I know.” 

“My shoes are comfortable enough,” he 
answered. “I don’t complain of them. 
Don’t trouble yourself about the slippers.” 

He did not look at her as he spoke, but 
his tone was so,brusque and curt that she 
paused a moment doubtfully. Then with 
willing feet she went on noiselessly with her 
errand of love, and returning, laid the slip- 
pers beside him without a word. Yet her 
lip trembled a little as she sat down again 
to her work. 

“Tt comes to me sometimes, Amos,” she 
said timidly. “That I don’t do half as 
much for you as I ought. You have done 
so much for me—taking care of me, and 
giving me a home, and being so good to me 
in everything. But I see so little of you 
during the day that I don’t find time for 
half that I would like to. I am so much 
alone, Amos, that I think a great deal, and 
it almost frightens me sometimes when I 
remember what an obligation rests upon me 
as a wife. I am not very old, Amos, and I 
lack experience, and perhaps I am not so 
strong and self-reliant as I ought to be ; and 
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for all that I try to be so brave, it almost 
awes me sometimes to think that I do so 
little.” 

The mending had dropped into her lap, 
and she was bending forward, her eyes big 
with thought, and her whole face fixed in 
deep and earnest reflection ; so she did not 
see the nervous twitching of his lips nor 
his impatient moving in his chair. 

“And there are so many to think about 
and care for,” said Mrs. Butterfield, clasp- 
ing her plump little hands in her lap, and 
following a line in the carpet with her 
foot. ‘There’s the mother, and Maud, and 
—all of them; and I like to have them all 
love me; and even Tom comes in for a 
share—perhaps for more than his share— 
because I pity him so.” 

Mr. Butterfield rose from his chair and 
walked nervously up and down the room. 
His moving disturbed her, and she stopped 
speaking. 

“You needn’t have delivered that little 
lecture on constancy,” he said contemptu- 
ously. “The balance of your friends are 


seemingly getting their full share of your 
affections, and I have not complained of 


your treatment of me. There is no reason 
for your talking about it.” 

She lifted her head, and turned and looked 
at him. 

“T say there is no need of your making 
excuses for distributing your affections,” he 
repeated. “I understand the impossibility 
of a woman’s being able to fix her mind on 
any one person. It is no especial fault of 
yours, I dare say.” 

She rose from her chair, and came to him 
where he stood by the mantlepiece. 

“There is no need of your regretting that 
you have not been more constant,” he said 
again. “I have asked no explanations of 
you. Your other friends will probably be as 
lenient. I have said that it is probably no 
fault of yours, have I not?” 

“And do you really think, Amos,” she 
said, standing in front of him, and stretching 
_ out her head so as to look into his eyes, 
“that I have ever forgotten for a moment 
my duty toward you as a wife—my marriage 





vows?” resting her hand on his arm and 
smiling at him in incredulous and innocent 
astonishment. 

“T believe nothing,” he returned, “but 
what I have seen and what is common talk. 
You have a lover whom you are pleased— 
I use your own words—to have to love you. 
I may make more and perhaps less of it 
than the matter is worth. You can draw 
what conclusions seem best to you.” 

He shook off her hand, and turned impa- 
tiently away. 

She stood still for a moment, and her face 
grew very grave; then turning again to him 
she said with dignity: 

“Amos, have you not forgotten one 
thing ?” : 

“T do not remember anything,” he an- 
swered. ‘What is it?” 

“That I am your wife.” 

“My God!” he replied, with a bitter, little 
laugh. “It is the one thing that troubles 
me.” 

She said nothing more, but went back to 
her work. Gathering it up, she put it care- 
fully away, and then went quietly around 
the room arranging it for the night. This 
finished, she came back to him by the fire, 
and with two great tears in her eyes, waited 
patiently till he gave her his attention. 

“T do not know how long you have felt in 
this way,” she said, “but I think it cannot 
be long. I would gladly tell you the truth 
about it all, but you do not seem to care to 
have me. I think there will come a time 
when you will think differently about this 
matter. I know that you believed in me 
once, or I would not now be your wife. 
And when our baby died I think you still 
believed in me. I think you must be afraid 
that I am so young I did not know any 
better, and did wrong; but I assure you I 
have not. I have grown older:than I look 
since I have been your wife. I know now, 
as I never could have known as a girl, how 
much it is possible for you to grow into my 
life. But even if I had been only a girl, I 
would have been hurt by your unjust suspi- 
cion ; and you owed it to me—if for no more 
than that I was the woman you loved once 
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—that you should have come to me first 
with this. It is this that hurts me; and it 
hurts me very much.” 

She was very quiet in it all, and very 
patient. There was no show of anger or 
loud-tongued indignation; but the quaver in 
her voice and the appealing atmosphere 
that surrounded her altogether touched him 
more than indignant remonstrance would 
have done. She was gone, however, and 
preparing herself for bed without again turn- 
ing her face toward him. 

He stood by the fire and watched her 
moodily till she had settled herself on her 
pillow, her face still turned away from him; 
and then, with a vague, undefined sense of 
loneliness, drew up a chair to the fire and sat 
down. For a long time he sat there, with 
his face distorted and pale, his right hand 
raised to his lips, and his eyes fixed on the 
fire. 

Occasionally a sound or motion came 
from the white figure on the bed. At such 
times Mr. Butterfield turned his eyes toward 


her for the moment, and then brought them 
back again to the fire; which, with its dying 
embers and diminishing heat, told plainly 
that his thoughts were far away from it. 


And it was very true. Loneliness that he 
could not shake off; bitterness, that his 
wife should so deceive him; anger, that she 
should keep up the pretense of fidelity 
through it all; mortification, that she had 
thus betrayed him; hatred, that he could 
not overcome his feelings of affection for 
her; and a passionate and hideous longing 
for revenge engendered by them all ;—these 
were the wild and deadly impulses that, 
crowding madly on one another, rushed 
through his mind and stirred to active life 
the fierce brute nature, the blind animal 
rage, that smoldered in his heart. 

The lamp on the little table was shaded, 
and gave small light outside of the bright ring 
immediately around it. The shadows were 
heavy elsewhere in the room, and lay in fan- 
tastic groupings over everything. As Mr. 
Butterfield crouched in the firelight, it lin- 
gered strangely on his face, bringing out un- 
pleasantly the harsh angles and depressions 





of his features. There was a sinister and 
expectant quiet over everything. 

He sat without materially changing his 
position, and absorbed in his meditation. 
There were twitchings of his lips, and sharp, 
abrupt gestures with his arm that told of the 
inner workings of some fierce, internal collo- 
quy. Once, when thus arguing with him- 
self, he thrust his hand suddenly into his 
pocket and drew out the small, ivory-han- 
dled revolver, and examined it closely in the 
firelight. Assuring himself that it was load- 
ed properly, he returned it to his pocket 
and left it there. The slow, regular breath- 
ing from the spot by the bed told that his 
wife was asleep. 

He seemed not to take the smallest heed 
of time until the clock on the mantle struck 
sharply one o’clock. The peal woke him to 
activity, and he rose to his feet. Going to 
the bed, he shook his wife roughly by the 
shoulder. She started in awaking, and 
looked dazedly at him without being yet 
awake. 

“Get up,” he said sharply; “I want to 
talk to you.” 

She obeyed him passively. Taking her 
wrist, he drew her to the fireplace and 
pushed her into a chair. Bringing another 
chair, he seated himself over against her, 
and looked at her with brows so strongly 
contracted, and face so set and livid in the 
intensity of his passion, that she involunta- 
rily drew away from him in affright. 

“What is it, Amos ?” she cried. 
is it that you want ?” 

He bent forward and stretched out his 
hand toward her, as if to emphasize his 
words; but for the moment his chest heaved 
convulsively, and his mouth twitched so 
nervously that he could not speak. 

‘Ts it true,” he said, regaining his power 
of speech, “that you have been keeping 
something from me concerning your inter- 
course with Tom ?” 

“Not one thing, Amos, that was wrong.” 

“ That is not what I asked you,” he said, 
clutching her wrist again and shaking her, 
to add emphasis to the question. ‘ Answer 
me, yes or no.” 


“ What 
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“Tt is true,” she said, in a low voice, but 
clearly, “that I have kept from you certain 
promises I made to Tom, but—” 

“Wait,” said Mr. Butterfield, white with 
excitement, and throwing up his hand to 
indicate that he had heard enough. “Tell 
me again: did you not say that you used to 
love him?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Butterfield, sorrowfully. 

** And that you still care for. him and pity 
him ?” 

“Ves, but—” 

“And that you have met him again and 
again, in secret-—have you not? That you 
have kept him following after you till you 
have ruined him? That you have thrown 
him off only to come back to him again and 
again? That he has sworn you not to tell 
me about it—which you have done? That 
this has been going on for months, and me 
playing the unsuspecting fool, for you two 
to laugh at—is it not so? This is all true— 


every word of it—is it not?” cried Mr. But- 
terfield. 


“No,” cried Mrs. Butterfield, impetuous- 


“In that way, it is not true at all.” 
“You lie,” he panted, half mad with fury. 
His teeth clenched with savage determina- 
tion, and his mouth flecked with foam. 
“T have heard you say it.” 

He sprung fiercely to his feet, and grap- 
pling her with both hands, drew her across 
the room; and pushing her down upon the 
bed, settled on her throat a strong and 
suffocating pressure. 

“ Amos!” she exclaimed in a quick, fear- 
ful tone, ‘‘what are you going to do, 
Amos?” 

He did not answer her, but kept his eyes 
on her face with a look of hideous resolu- 
tion. The grasp of his fingers on her 
throat, tightened painfully, and her face 
grew livid. 

“Amos! let me tell you, Amos!” cried 
the poor woman convulsively, clutching at 
his wrists, and struggling in an agony of 
terror. “You would not kill me, Amos! 
Let me tell you. There is no truth in all 
this, Amos. There is no reason for your 
believing it.” 


ly. 








“You lie,” he said again, with bitter 
force. “I heard everything that you said 
to Maud this afternoon.” 

Even the power lent him by his insane 
fury could not overcome the strength in- 
spired by her deadly fear. She grasped his 
fingers, and bent them back till he must 
let them loose their hold or have them 
break. Even in the shadow he could see 
the purple spots on her neck where she 
tore them away. Writhing herself from his 
grasp, she escaped across the bed, and sat 
crouching against the wall, her head leaning 
against it, her face turned towards him, and 
her eyes, widely dilated, following his every 
motion. 

“Do not kill me, Amos,” she gasped, 
“for what you have heard Maud say! She 
did not mean me—she could not! I have 
never seen or talked with Tom, except to try 
tohelp him. Before God, I have not, Amos! 
And you told me I might do that, did you 
not? J—” 

He did not stop to listen to her; but 
drawing the pistol from his pocket, fired at 
her head as it stood sharply outlined against 
the white chamber wall. She threw up her 
hands convulsively, gave a short, gasping 
sob, and fell forward on her face. 

And Mr. Butterfield. He stood for a 
moment gazing stupidly at her where she 
fell; but with both ears vigilantly alert, and 
listening for the slightest evidence that the 
shot had been heard beyond the house. | 
do not think that he regretted what he had 
done. He was awed and frightened, but 
not sorry. Once, when a passing sound 
alarmed him, he raised the pistol to his own 
head; but the sound passed, and he lowered 
it again. He looked curiously at the silent 
figure on the bed, and wondered if she were 
really dead. It was so very sudden. Her 
hand moved once, and he thought that she 
had revived. It was but the effort of the 
arm, however, to relieve the contracted 
position in which it had fallen; and straight- 
ened once, it stiffened and was still. 

Suddenly he became conscious of the 
sinister quiet that surrounded him, and an 
undefined fear crept over him. He saw the 
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blood seep from the bullet-wound, and 
spread out on the pillow like a halo round 
her head. He saw it, and it frightened 
him. He felt cold, and shivered violently. 
Then a wild fear of the thing there on the 
bed took hold -of him, and he retreated 
suddenly across the room. But he kept his 
face turned toward thé bed. Reaching the 
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OUT OF REACH: A CAMPING 


THE AUTHORS. 


They belonged to that class of camping 
parties that intends to rough it; and as the 
wagon, roofed with a ¢estudo of broad hats, 
passed along Market Street toward the San 
Bruno. road, the little boys yelled. Néver- 
theless, under that Chinese straw /estudo was 
a delegation of that “Guild of Culture of the 
Pacific Coast,” that we heard about at Berke- 
ley last Commencement; for the party of 
eight comprised three CALIFORNIAN contribu- 
tors; five teachers; five editors; three poets; 
a future representative of each of the three 
learned professions; four wearers of the A. 
B. or Ph. B., and two future wearers thereof. 
Of course these twenty-five personalities were 
condensed into eight persons, by the union 
of several in each individual; but the twen- 
ty-five-power culture was there all the same 
—all the more, perhaps, since it was thus 
highly concentrated. No wonder that fin- 
gers itched for the familiar pen. They were 
hardly out of sight of Redwood City when 
the business editor, knocking to one side 
with her broad hat the broad hat of the fair- 
haired school-mistress beside her, leaned for- 
ward to the class-poet on the front seat. 

“Why don’t we write a story,” she said, 
“like that one in the ‘ Old and New?’—don’t 
you remember?—‘Six of One and Half a 
Dozen of the Other.’ Mr. Higginson and 
Miss Phelps and Mr. Hale and Mrs. Whitney 


door, he went out and closed it softly after 
him. Groping his way down the stairs, he 
fumbled with the night-latch, with hands 
that trembled so he could not unlock the 
door. Finally, however, it gave way to 
him, and staggering into the street, he ran 
from the spot with a speed that only slack- 
ened through sheer exhaustion. 
WARREN CHENEY. 
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j}and Mrs. Stowe and some other of those 
| Boston people wrote it (only Mrs. Stowe 
isn’t Boston, but Hartford; and I suppose 
Miss Phelps is Andover). We could write 
each in turn without pre-arrangement, and 
each be bound to carry on his predecessor’s 
work consistently, but switch off plot or char- 
acters into any line he chooses, as long as 
he’s consistent. It would be so interesting 
to see a plot creating itself, as you might say, 
without any one’s design; and such good 
criticism, too, on our indications of charac- 
ter, to see how far our successors caught our 
conceptions.” 

| The editor was not very coherent, but the 
| Class-poet was used to her unofficial diction, 
and responded gleefully : 

“© yes, def’s /” 

When the class-poet unbends, responds 
gleefully, and says, ““O Ze?’s/” it is apt to set- 
tle a matter. Next morning, as they sat 
within a temple of mighty redwoods, filled 
with an everlasting sound of running waters; 
while the class-poet and the dominie, seated 
on a blanket, read George Eliot; while the 
fair-haired school-mistress and the lawyer, on 
a grounded wagon-seat, read “ Jane Eyre” and 
the “Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” and 
made subjects of themselves for the pencil 
of the editor, who sat on tlie roots of a great 
redwood, among the pots and bags, and was 
in turn sketched by the doctor from his 
post on the cracker-box; while the other 
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school-mistress and the granger went fishing 
—then the scheme was defined and agreed 
upon. 

The editor was to begin it in the big, blue, 
Chinese note-book. 

“ Put lots of local color in,” advised the 
dominie. 

“O, make it a camping story,” pleaded 
the fair-haired school-mistress. 

Thus instructed, the editor sat down again 
among the pots and bags, and bent a look of 
intense thought upon the page; then, as the 
scraps from Mrs. Poyser helped the appre- 
ciative.more than the creative faculties, she 
rose, descended to the creek, crossed cau- 
tiously the great fallen redwood that bridged 
it, and disappeared for the space of about 
one hour in the deep forest up the hillside. 
Later, the lawyer, glasses and all, was lost to 
sight in the redwoods; then the fair, rumpled 
head of the youngest school-mistress bent 
over the big, blue book. 

The scheme was in the main carried out; 
the resulting story, in outline the undesigned 
product of eight forming hands, in detail 
smoothed over by a single-handed revision, 
became the following piece of mosaic, in 
which perhaps only the eight initiated—per- 
haps the skillful reader—could trace the join- 
ings of the pieces. 


1. 


**So I will to the green wood go, 
Alone, a banished man.” 


The Oakland 'boat had reached mid-pas- 
sage on one of its morning trips. It was just 
at the point where Oaklanders lead new ar- 
rivals from the East to the rail, and say, with 
a wave of the hand north and south, “ Now, 
sir !”—pause with an exclamation point, and 
then add, “ This is called the most beautiful 
bay in the world, except that of Naples; in- 
deed, some travelers call this the finer bay 
of the two.” 

Frank Evesham was a new arrival from 
the East, and was standing at the rail with 
an Oaklander ; moreover, there was never a 
better opportunity to brag of the bay; for on 
this mid-May morning, Tamalpais, and all 





the lower ridges north and south, looked as 
if they had been chiseled out of blue crys- 
tal; and the sky and bay, above and below, 
set in the blue mountains between two more 
shades of blue—one soft and far-away, the 
other hard, definite, and clean. Neverthe- 
less, Evesham was not being called on to 
admire the bay, nor was he admiring it, be- 
ing at the moment considerably out of tem- 
per. Miss Hale had just said something 
that ruffled his spirit. She was an Oakland 
lady whose acquaintance he had made the 
winter before in “the East,” according to 
the indefinite Californian phrase, with its 
recognition of but two sections in the whole 
great country—“‘ This Coast” and “The 
East.” They had crossed the continent in 
the same car two weeks earlier; and she was, 
oddly enough, the nearest acquaintance he 
had in the State. Just now she had been 
telling him of a friend of hers, who had just 
started on a riding-tour in the Sierra, all 
alone but for a companionable horse, with 
saddle-bags, blankets, rod, and rifle, as his 
sole outfit. 

“That is a delightful way to take one’s 
summering, I should think,” she had said; 
“the independence of it is simply enchant- 
ing. You have ‘all the world before you 
where to choose,’ every morning, with neither 
baggage to encumber, nor other people's 
tastes to consult. I should think you would 
much prefer to do something of that kind 
this summer, Mr. Evesham, instead of going 
to Shasta with us, bothered by women all the 
way.” 

Now as it was Elinor Hale herself who 
had introduced Mr. Evesham to her uncle 
and aunt (the heads of this camping party), 
he need not have suspected any intention 
in what she said. But she had turned her 
head slightly, and looked at him from under 
her long lashes, as she said the last sentence, 
in a way that conveyed a subtle hint of in- 
tention. ‘Therefore Evesham, not so much 
because he really supposed she meant any- 
thing, as to give her a chance to explain that 
she did not, and remove from his mind the 
slight misgiving, replied: 


‘Perhaps I will do that. You make the 
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solitary horseback rambling quite alluring 
to my imagination. It is not too late to 
change my plans.” 

But Miss Hale did not protest. She only 
leaned back the least trifle against one of the 
supports of the deck-roof, and looked more 
than ever like a slender and high-bred young 
lady stepped out of one of Du Maurier’s 
society sketches. 

“No, certainly not,” she said pleasantly. 
She let her eyes rest on him a moment, and 
then wander off to Tamalpais. ‘We will 
not hold you to your agreement ; consider 
yourself quite at liberty to desert us and 
take the horseback trip. You will enjoy it, 
I am sure.” 

Now that was really unmistakable, and 
though Evesham could still hope that she 
did not deliberately intend to dismiss him 
from the party, he certainly could not 
doubt that she had no objection to his 
leaving it. As the prospect of Miss Hale’s 
companionship had been his chief interest 
in this camping trip, this state of mind on 
her part put his accompanying out of the 
question. He was not only disappointed, 
but angry; but he passed it off with as 
cheerfully indifferent a face as her own, 
until he had lifted his hat to her on the 
wharf, saying : 

“Then I shall probably not see you 
again until we return from our respective 
summer excursions.” 

But then he walked away with a savage 
countenance. He intended, however, to 
take the horseback trip, whose solitude had 
become, in very fact, attractive to his low- 
ered opinion of the world; and he went at 
once to inquire about horses and routes. 
The Sierra trip was rather too expensive for 
his time or purse, however; and he came 
down to the humbler plan of a couple of 
weeks in the Santa Cruz Mountains. 

Meantime, Miss Hale had seated herself 
in the Sutter Street car, from which she 
watched indifferently his firm walk till the 
car passed, and carried her on, up the hill, to 
a house which she entered without ringing. 
She went on up-stairs, like an inmate, and 
into a pretty sewing-room, where a slender, 








fair-haired girl was trying on a blue flannel 
camping-suit before a tall mirror. The 
girl, without turning, simply smiled recog- 
nition at Elinor’s entering reflection, and 
asked : 

“* How does it look?” 

“Quite as it ought,” Elinor said, pausing 
to give a critical glance, first at the real 
back, and then at the reflected front. She 
sat down, making a Du Maurier picture of 
herself in a big arm-chair. 

“T’ve got rid of him, Alice,” she said. 
“IT as good as asked him to take himself 
off.” 

Alice turned quickly from the mirror. 

“* How did he take it?” she cried. 

“OQ, very easily. I doubt if he knew he 
was snubbed. I inveigled him into believ- 
ing he was pining for a horseback trip to the 
Sierra, and he has decided to go thither 
instead of to Shasta.” 

Alice came over and knelt on a lounge 
near Elinor, leaning forward over its high 
arm in a cozy attitude of interest. There 
was a certain quality in her manner that 
indicated a sense of pleased importance at 
being taken unusually into confidence by 
the reticent Elinor. 

“Then I won’t speak to papa about that 
position?” she said. 

“No. If I had known I should meet 
him again before it was too late, I shouldn’t 
have proposed that. I know he wants an 
editorial position, and that particular one 
would require his beginning work at once, 
instead of going camping; but then, on the 
other hand, as long as Uncle John has an 
interest in the paper, we should have to 
keep seeing him. It was a great deal sim- 
pler just to dismiss him gently, and I’m glad 
he happened to be on the boat.” 

“What a disagreeable man he must be!” 
cried Alice, leaning on both elbows, and 
resting her dimpled chin in her hollowed 
hands. “And yet you liked him so much 
at first! And it is funny for him to want 
a position, Elinor: I thought he was so 
rich.” 

“Tt seems he is not,” said Elinor, with an 
indifferent air of dismissing the subject. 
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She rose as she spoke. As if reminded of 
something by the motion, Alice started up. 

““O, by the way, Elinor, papa says now 
that he doesn’t want to be gone so long as a 
trip to Shasta would take. He wants just 
to make a little trip to the Santa Cruz 
Mountains this summer, and take Shasta 
some other time. Do you care?” 

“No; it makes no difference to me,” 
Elinor said, a little absently. She was at 
the window. “Alice,” she said, without 
turning, “there is Mr. Evesham now. He 
is coming to excuse himself from the camp- 
ing party.” 

Alice ran to the window. “ Dear me, is 
that he? Why, he looks real nice. I shall 
have to receive him, Elinor, for mamma is 
out.” 

Elinor turned and gave her a long look, 
as if she were taking her mental measure. 

“That is fortunate,” she said diplomatical- 


ly. “My aunt might urge him to go with 


us, but you will encourage his intention of 
not going.” 
Alice, evidently elate at this trust, veered 


again. “Yes, of course,” she cried. 

But Elinor did not look entirely con- 
tented. “Of course, Alice,” she said, 
turning just as the two were at opposite 
doors of the room, “you will not say any- 
thing of all this to any one.” 

She spoke with hardly a change in her 
clear, pleasant voice; yet, somehow, one 
would have felt cautious about doing the 
thing that Miss Hale asked him in just»that 
tone not to do. 

“All right,” said Alice, going out of the 
room a little more quickly. 

But as she went down-stairs she said ‘to 
herself: ‘Jack will surely let her know I 
have told him already, and she’s going to 
be dreadfully mad.. Well, I don’t care!” 

The saucy, pretty toss of her head said 
plainly enough that however flattering the 
fair-haired little Alice might find her cous- 
in’s rare confidences, she did not by any 
means feel bound to abide by that cousin’s 
opinions. And meanwhile Elinor, going 
down the other stairs, was saying to herself 
with vexation : 





“Tf I had only known that I could man- 
age it without her I need not have trusted 
anything to her slender discretion. I don’t 
fancy her subjecting that lively susceptibility 
of hers to his face and manner, either.” 


Il. 


A great camp-fire, lighting up fitfully the 
giant trunks of redwood and the green roof 
far above, for twilight was just beginning to 
creep over the La Honda woods; a dainty 
little figure in blue flannel nestled on a 
buffalo robe before the fire, in luxurious 
comfort. 

“Isn’t this camping just too delightful!” 
remarked the pretty occupant of this primi- 
tive couch. ‘“Do come lie down here, 
Elinor, and make yourself comfortable. I 
hate to see you stand up and look so dread- 
fully quiet.” 

“Two to one she’s thinking of the East- 
ern fellow with the blonde mustache !” 

That remark came from Alice’s brother, 
Jack Delane, who, having just completed his 
sophomore year at college, had cultivated 
sauciness to a high degree. As he sat on 
the end of a log near the fire, looking boldly 
up at his cousin’s grave face, his own boyish 
countenance was vivid with mischievous 
impertinence. 

“He must be having a gay time of it all 
alone in the Sierra! I'd like to see myself 
going off into the mountains because a girl 
told me to! Whenever you catch me mak- 
ing a fool of myself for a girl,” he concluded, 
with all the self-confidence of nineteen, 
‘you let me know it.” 

“Mr. Evesham’s preference for solitude 
seems to be quite beyond your comprehen- 
sion, Jack,” said Elinor quietly. “You 
have to go quite out of your way to find a 
theory for it. Some men have resources in 
themselves, and are not dependent on com- 
pany. Your mind seems to dwell on the 
subject—which was not in my thought in 
the least.” 

Elinor was never impolite, but there was 
a steely edge of displeasure in her tone. 
She threw herself down on the robe beside 
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Alice; whatever unpleasant feeling Alice’s 
betrayal to Jack had left between the cous- 
ins, neither chose to display before the rest. 

“QO, that’s too thin!” responded the una- 
bashed Jack, slangily. “You made the 
Eastern chap’s acquaintance after Elinor 
fired him, didn’t you, Allie ?” 

“Yes, I know Mr. Evesham,” Alice an- 
swered, with a quaint attempt at Elinor’s 
repressive dignity. ‘And I don’t think it 
is very nice to call him a chap, for he is a 
very nice gentleman. 0, I wish he were 
here now!” she cried, lapsing into her own 
manner. 

“You'd like to cut Elinor out, wouldn’t 
you?” observed Jack, teasingly. ‘‘Well, it 
would serve her right; your flirting would 
be excusable for once.” 

Alice pouted, half saucy, half vexed. 
never flirt—do I, Dick ?” she said. 

She turned to another young fellow who 
had just come up to the group. She ad- 


“T 


dressed him with as easy familiarity as she 
did her own brother; for though Dick 
Thornton was two years older than Jack, and 


had taken his A. B. a few days before, the 
two young fellows had been intimates for 
years; they had grown up in adjoining 
houses since Alice was three years old, and 
Jack not two years older. In answer to her 
question, the young baccalaureate only 
laughed, with a pleasant lighting up of his 
frank face, in which a boyishness hardly 
less than Jack’s was tempered by a sugges- 
tion of graver possibilities. 

“Did you know Mr. Evesham, Dick ?” 
Alice went on, evidently finding the subject 
agreeable. 

** A litthk—showed him Berkeley once.” 

Before Alice could utter her eager 
“Didn’t you like him?” her father’s appear- 
ance with a string of trout raised a little 
tumult that brought Mrs. Delane from her 
tent ; it was the first trial of the fishing, and 
the young men were all interest. After the 
fish had been disposed of for the time, Dick, 
who was an attentive fellow, threw more 
robes and rugs near the great fire, and the 
six campers nestled down thereon. The fire 


blazed genially away, and the wall of dark 
VoL, V—29. 





forest drew closer and more impenetrably 
around the lighted space. The _ great 
columnar trunks seemed to advance and 
retreat as the blaze flickered, and the near- 
er sprays of leafage, a hundred feet above, 
came out a vivid, foamy green, blackening 
backwards in their hollows; then, doming 
over the center of this roof, was a space of 
evening sky, dark as only a camp-fire can 
make it. 

“This is fine—fine!” said Dick. He 
was lying on his back, with his hands under 
his head, and a roll of blankets under the 
hands. ‘“ But it will be finer yet when Ruth 
gets here. She and Tom come to-morrow, 
don’t they?” 

“Yes,” Alice answered. “Ruth might 
just as well have come with us; there was 
not the least need of her waiting to see that 
protégé of hers off East. But one might 
as well try to move one of those redwoods 
by persuasion as Ruth when she has a sense 
of duty strong upon her. 

“Well, she’s a mighty fine girl,” said 
Dick, staring up into the fire-lit green hights. 
“T wish the train would leave San Fran- 
cisco without Tom, though, and that he’d 
be so disgusted as to give up the trip, and 
not want to come bothering when we didn’t 
expect him.” 

“No such good luck for you, Dick, my 
boy,” cried Jack. ‘“Tom’s business was 
suddenly very urgent after he knew Ruth 
couldn’t come till to-morrow. Rough on 
you, too, Allie, for Tom won’t look at you 
when Ruth’s around.” 

“Blast him!” observed Dick, more warm- 
ly than sympathy with Alice would seem to 
warrant. 

“What nonsense you are all talking, chil- 
dren!” said Elinor. 

It was when Elinor threw off the touch of 
well-bred indifference that usually tinged the 
pleasantness of her manner, and spoke 
genially, that it became evident why people 
found her fascinating. It was this fascinat- 
ing geniality that she spoke with now, as 
though she were willing to obliterate any 
suspicion that the previous conversation had 
affected her unpleasantly. 
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“You know well enough,” she said, “‘ that 
Tom Hathaway doesn’t care for Ruth Stan- 
ley any more than he does for his own 
sister. ‘They made mud-pies together, and 
went to school together, until Tom went to 
Berkeley and Ruth to her brother-in-law’s 
to take care of her dead sister’s children; 
and that’s all there ever was between them. 
And it’s the children, and not any young 
man, that Ruth’s mind is taken up with.” 

Her earnestness checked the chatter, and 
presently Dick, who had a good: baritone, 
began to sing: 


‘* Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.” 


Elinor, who had sat up on her buffalo 
robe, lay down again, with her face turned 
from Alice. 

“Why, I never heard you sing that so— 
so emotionally, Dick,” Mr. Delane said; but 
no one else seemed inclined to talk, and 
pretty soon the little group broke up. 

The great fire had burned to ashes, and 
the sun was thrusting some level rays 
through the forest wall before there was any 
stir in camp. Then— 

*** Agouse ye, arouse ye, men and maidens, 
For the day begins to dawn!’” 


sang Jack, in a loud and cheery voice. 

“ Hurrah, Dick, old boy, it’s time for you 
to be up. Ruth’s coming to-day, and if we 
don’t hurry up they’ll be here before the 
camp’s in condition for company.” 

It was mid-morning, nevertheless, before 
they took themselves to the roadside to 
watch for the stage. A rumble, a dashing 
round the last curve—and there it was full 
in sight, and Tom on the top, left by no 
train. He sprung down as the stage stop- 
ped, and helped out a trim little figure. 

“Blast him!—and bless fer/” sighed 
‘ Dick. ‘Well, life’s too short to moan. [ll 
get the most fun I can out of this trip, and 
put up with Tom as best I can.” 

So, with the rest of the party, he rushed 
up, and amid the confusion and chattering, 
just bowed and took Ruth’s hand, and was 
made happy by a bright smile, and a hearty, 
“I’m so glad to see you, Dick!” 

Ruth flew around the, camp like a bit of 





embodied sunshine, and was soon thorough- 
ly at home. She was not a decidedly pretty 
girl, especially beside two so unusually well- 
favored as Elinor and Alice, but she had 
lovely brown eyes, a clear, healthy color, a 
sweet mouth, and a bright geniality of man- 
ner and expression that made Dick and Jack 
both declare her the prettiest of the three. 

“But where is Chung?” she cried. 

“QO, Ruth, that was so funny!” Alice 
said. ‘Chung had been with us just one 
day when he went* to papa and said: ‘Me 
too muchee sick—campee makee me sick!’ 
and nothing would do but papa must send 
him home on the stage the next morning. 
And really, he was so hateful we were glad to 
have him go. They never do like camping, 
you know. So now we are our own cooks.” 

“T’m glad he’s gone,” said Ruth “1 
want to have a hand in camp-cooking.” 

Jack was singing in snatches as he straight- 
ened his fishing-tackle. 

***Could ye but come back to me, Douglas, Doug- 
ae 

Never a scornful word should grieve ye, 

I'd smile on ye sweet as the angels do.’ 

That runs in my head all the time since you 
sang it last night, Dick.” 

“Try ‘The Bull-dog on the Bank,’ and 
see if that won’t drive it out,” said Elinor, a 
little quickly. 

Jack turned on her like a flash. “Who 
wants it driven out ?” he said mischievously. 
“ Does it touch an uncomfortable chord ?” 

“I thought ‘ Bull-dog’ a little more adapt- 
ed to your voice,” said Elinor, serenely. 

She smiled as she spoke, and the words 
themselves might have passed as the most 
ordinary camping repartee; but the subtle 
edge of displeasure was in her voice again, 
and -clear-sighted little Ruth glanced from 
her to Jack, and then to the deepening pink 
of Alice’s cheeks, with a suspicion of some- 
thing unusual. She knew Elinor too well to 
ask her any questions about it; as for Jack, 
he was too evidently the aggressor to be 
asked, and Alice seemed, by her color, to be 
concerned in the matter. She made up her 
mind that she would ask Dick if anything 
was wrong—Dick was sensible and safe. 
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Her chance came after dinner. Mr. and 
Mrs. Delane—the one in a hammock, the 
other within her tent—had settled down for 
a nap; Jack had shouldered his pole and 
gone off for a long fishing tramp, with a 
heart full of contempt for Dick’s preference 
to “ hang round camp, just because Ruth is 
there”; Elinor had walked off without a 
word to any one, with a scarlet shawl over 
her arm, lighting up the green deeps until 
she disappeared from sight. Alice no soon- 
er found herself and Ruth left with the two 
young men than she turned to Tom. 

“*Wouldn’t you like to make acquaintance 
with the neighborhood, Mr. Hathaway? I 
will show you where the blackberries grow, 
and where we go for milk, if you like. You 
can entertain Ruthie a while without us, 
Dick, can’t you?” 

Tom had answered by lifting himself 
with a certain indolent gallantry from his 
seat, and observing, “ Delighted”; so the 
two had strolled away. Tom was a favorite 


of Alice’s, and the impression, whether 
faint or deep, made by the maturer glories 


of Evesham, did not interfere with her inter- 
est in a handsome young fellow who was 
present while Evesham was absent. For 
Alice certainly was, in a naive and artless 
way, quite a little flirt; and Tom Hathaway 
certainly was a handsome fellow, in spite of 
some incipient lines of dissipation. Alice 
knew that Dick and Jack did not like him, 
and called him a second-rate ladies’ man; 
but what did those boys know of ladies’ 
men? She was sure he was “a real nice 
boy”; she knew he studied hard, he carried 
so many books; and he had explained to 
her himself that the only reason he had not 
had 4 appointment at the recent com- 
mencement, as well as Dick, was a personal 
grudge against him cherished by one of the 
professors, who had, indeed, very nearly 
cheated him out of his degree. This con- 
duct of the professor Alice regarded and 
commented on as “dreadfully mean.” As 
to a dim rumor of “ wildness” that attached 
itself to Tom’s name, that did not shock 
her; she connected no definite meaning 
with the word, but only felt that it had a 





rather interesting.and romantic sound, and 
made him seem more a man of the world. 
Certainly, her fancy for Tom as a favorite 
companion in a class-day dance, or for a 
drive or stroll, had too little in common 
with the queer, shy, unprecedented feeling 
about her heart in connection with the 
handsome Easterner to be at all interfered 
with by it. 

Left alone, Dick and Ruth both stood still 
a few moments. She was looking thought- 
fully after the departing couple; there was 
something about her old playmate’s appear- 
ance that discomforted her; she had not 
heard the rumors of “‘ wildness,” but she had 
been noting, in this one day, many a slight 
indication that the less intimate association 
of months had not brought out. She turned 
presently, and sat down on a heap of red- 
wood twigs that Jack and Dick had been 
clipping for just such purposes. 

“Tom seems very different, somehow,” 
she said, “since he went to college. Hasn’t 
he changed a good deal?” 

“T never knew him before—I hardly 
know him now,” replied Dick, discreetly. 
““We were never in the same set, though 
we were in the same class.” 

“7 haven’t known him much of late,” 
said Ruth. “I used to know him so well. 
Our back yards joined, you know; and then 
there was Elinor, right across the street 
from our front garden; and when Alice and 
Jack came over from, the city to see her, 
her grandmother would dispose of them by 
sending them across to play with Tom and 
me. Elinor seemed so much older, then; 
a few years couuted for a good deal when 
Alice was five years old and Elinor eleven.” 

Dick had seated himself beside her. 

“TI remember when first you began to 
come with Elinor to see Jack and Alice; 
they really felt you more of a cousin than 
she was. I had only been living next door 
to them half a year at that time. They had 
just put Jack in school, and he used to go 
in my charge.” 

All this was familiar enough to both of 
them ; but it is in our common human nature 
to repeat familiar memories to each other. It 
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was this combination of back yards, front 
gardens, and next doors that had made the 
six young people so intimately acquainted. 
Ruth and Dick both knew that a coolness 
between Mrs. Delane and Elinor’s grand- 
mother, Mrs. Hale, had helped to this end, 
by leading the stately old lady, with all 
sweetness of manner, to send the Delane 
children across the street to “play with 
Ruth,” whenever their father, unconscious 
of anything wrong, sent them over to see 
cousin Elinor. The history of this coolness 
dated back as far as the marriage of Mrs. 
Delane’s beautiful and idolized sister to 
Mrs. Hale’s son, for the husband had 
proved as hard in nature as he was person- 
ally fascinating; and the young wife, after a 
few unhappy years, had let go her hold on 
life willingly enough. The most pathetic 
part of it was that she never ceased to adore 
her husband, even to the exclusion of the 
baby Elinor. It was therefore natural that 
Elinor had always ‘seemed to Mrs. Delane 
Mr. Hale’s child rather than her sister’s: 
the more, as he outlived his wife long enough 


to emphasize his property in the daughter; 
and as she bore, in appearance and manner, 
a close resemblance to her father and her 


grandmother. ll this, however, Mrs. 
Delane had kept to herself; she was a silent, 
discreet woman, cold to most people, and 
intense in her devotion to the few objects 
of her affection; so, while the bitterness she 
felt toward her sister’s mother-in-law had 
never faded, she had never hinted it to her 
gay, open, communicative husband and 
children. 

At the time Dick and Ruth were talking 
of, Elinor was living, as still she lived, 
alone with her grandmother;. Ruth, across 
the street, was the youngest daughter of a 
household to which there was left only one 
sister, very much older—the sister whose 
motherless little ones were now Ruth’s 
charge; Tom, with his widowed mother, 
lived in a cottage that faced the parallel 
street, and made his acquaintance with Ruth 
through the cracks in the back fence. To 
these two and to Dick, the story of Elinor’s 
beautiful, heart-broken mother, and her 





winning yet heartless father and grand- 
mother, had sifted down through their 
elders. Alice and Jack had never so much 
as suspected there was a story, but Elinor 
had long since traced out and pieced to- 
gether the whole. 

Ruth was thinking of all this and of Eli- 
nor, as she and Dick sat silently following the 
train of reminiscence they had started. Dick, 
however, had not wasted a thought on Eli- 
nor; he was recalling Ruth’s sweet-natured 
unselfishness when they played together, and 
wondering whether Tom had not systemati- 
cally taken advantage of it in the days of the 
back yard and the mud pies. 

“ Dick,” said Ruth, breaking the silence, 
“do you mind telling me what is up between 
Jack and Elinor? I’m sure there was some- 
thing more than just chaff when he teased her 
about ‘ Douglas.’” 

Dick was sure of Ruth’s discretion, and it 
was pleasant to him to have the conversation 
take a confidential tone; it seemed so much 
more intimate. 

“Why, it’s no secret,” he said; “‘at least, 
not from you, for Alice and Jack and I all 
know, and I suppose Tom will in half an 
hour. I don’t understand it myself; but 
these are the facts of the affair.” 

He repeated them to her. “Queer per- 
formance, wasn’t it?” he said. 

“It was queer. So unlike Elinor to be 
changeable !” 

‘Jack and Alice have been guessing about 
it till I think they must have strained their 
brains. You ought to hear Alice’s theories ! 
Jack insists (you know Jack always 7s hard 
on Elinor) that she encouraged Evesham as 
long as she thought he had money, and 
shipped him when she found he hadn*¥. 

“That he hadn’t?” cried Ruth. 

“ Didn’t you know? He’s been looking 
for literary work, and is evidently hard up. 
Elinor spoke of him at first as the heir of a 
wealthy uncle, dead a few years since. He 
seems used to money—traveled and literary, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“But even if Elinor did think of him in 
that light,” said Ruth, with that evasion of 
the terms of love as of those of religion 
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common to our shy and reverent Anglo- 
Saxon race, “I don’t think the money would 
make any difference. Elinor doesn’t care 
much for money; she has always called it 
vulgar. She’s intensely ambitious, but she 
despises the average millionaire. Rank and 
distinction—that’s what she cares for.” 

Dick began to look important. He turned 
and leaned on his elbow, facing her. 

“Well, now, look here, Ruth? I oughtn’t 
to give it away, I suppose ; but then I know 
you're as safe asa—as a—” He gave up the 
search for a comparison and went on: “I 
know it’s all right to tell you. The fact is, 
Elinor has a proposal under consideration 
from Halley.” 

“ Not Gerald Halley! 

“ Fact.” 

It was a fine thing to have a thrilling piece 
of news to tell Ruth; it made her look so 
straight at him with those honest brown eyes. 

“It’s a tremendous secret,” he said; “no 
one here knows it. I had it from my father, 
It came round 
He wanted to draw out 
of a completed bargain for a piece of land, 
and told father, when he hung back, that he 
was expecting to be married, and wanted to 
put the money into a house. So father 
asked who was the lady; and he said, ‘O, it 
wasn’t really settled ; but he was waiting his 
final answer from Elinor Hale.’ He seemed 
so sure about it that he didn’t mind telling 
it. I’ve heard it talked about, too; the peo- 
ple that live where you used, Ruth, have 
talked about his going with her. And I’ve 
seen them together on the boat in a sort of 
meaning way, too. But I've not said a word 
to a soul, and I don’t believe the rest have 
the least idea about it.” 

“ But Dick,” cried Ruth with eager depre- 
cation, ‘“‘O, surely she cannot marry Aim / 
Why, he is dreadful, and she knows it. He 
is one of the most unscrupulous men in the 
State.” 

“ And one of the smartest.” 

“T know he is,” Ruth said, without losing 
the horror out of her voice. “He was at 
Harvard with my brother-in-law, you know; 
and Charlie says he was the smartest man in 


O, Dick !” 


and Halley himself told him. 
in a business way. 





the whole four classes, and the wickedest. 
He wasn’t wicked in a common way, but he 
was infinitely ambitious, and cared for abso- 
lutely nothing but success. He had lots ot 
training in political intrigue in class-politics. 
He succeeded in everything at college, 
Charlie said; no one came near him in 
scholarship or society, or anything; and it 
was partly ability, but more unscrupulous- 
ness. And Elinor has heard all that, and 
she knows it is true, and she knows what he 
has been since. O, she couldn’t, Dick!” 

‘“Well,” Dick said slowly, “she fas en- 
couraged him, Ruth; I’ve seen enough my- 
self to knowthat. Andhe’s a very agreeable 
fellow personally; pleasant and downright 
kind where he has no reason for not being. 
And it’s not just diplomacy either ; it comes 
natural to him to behave like a gentleman. 
He’s as educated a man, and all that, as 
Elinor need want; witty in talk, and well up 
in literary affairs: and now that he’s gone 
into politics, there’s no telling where he’ll 
bring up. You just said, you know, that 
that was the sort of thing Elinor cared for.” 

“O, I know it,” said Ruth, almost crying; 
“but I didn’t think she’d care enough for 
success to take wickedness with it. I know 
very well, and Elinor knows too, that he 
would expect her to scheme and work with 
him in his own unprincipled ways. And I 
don’t care if he ended as president, or minis- 
ter to England (and that’s what Elinor would 
like best), it would be a dreadful, dreadful 
fate for her to marry him!” 

‘“* And people call Alice and Elinor pret- 
tier than Ruth,” mused Dick, looking at her 
hot cheeks and brown eyes, half indignant, 
half pitiful. He could not entirely fathom 
her excitement, for it was only in part due 
to her indignation at the general idea of a 
girl’s marrying for ambition. She had some 
special theories about Elinor that made her 
feel an incongruity in the proposed marriage 
that Dick did not see. For his part, he 
thought Halley and Elinor were what he 
called a “pair of them,” in the matter of 
cold imperviousness to tenderer feelings 
than ambition. Ruth, on the contrary, had 
employed her “sweet reasonableness” in 
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discovering that Elinor, though she was cold 
enough and selfish enough, had never been 
false or base. 

“ And as to coldness,” she thought, lean- 
ing her head back against a wide tree-trunk 
and looking up at the green roof, “how 
should she be anything else but cold? I 
don’t suppose she ever cared much for any- 
body in the world; but how could she care 
for old Mrs. Hale? and her aunt never liked 
her, and Jack and Alice are so different 
from her.” She rose as if she would shake 
off unpleasant thoughts. ‘“O, dear! Let us 
go look for the blackberries, too,” she said. 

But all the way as they walked along, she 
was silent and abstracted. She had built a 
sort of romance on Elinor’s character: some 
day the man was to come who should wake 
up the soul within her; and it would trans- 
form her into another woman. What a 
splendid woman Elinor might be if she were 
once filled with a genuine devotion! Her 
mother had been; and if only Mr. Hale had 
been the right sort of man, all would have 
been well. Elinor should fall in with the 
right sort of man, and follow in her mother’s 
footsteps, only with happy results instead 
of sad: that had been Ruth’s little romance. 
And now if this dreadful Halley should be 
accepted, it would spoil everything ! 

**See, here are fresh hulls,” said Dick: 
“ Alice and Tom have been here.” 

** So they have,” she answered abstracted- 
ly, and went on with her train of thought. 

After all, how did the Halley business 
explain the Evesham affair? She had quite 
forgotten that, in her excitement over Dick’s 
news. Some women would have felt it 
necessary to dispose of one admirer before 
taking another into favorable consideration ; 
but not Elinor. She never flirted; but she 
never went out of her way to spare a man’s 
feelings. So long as he did not annoy her 
with love-making, he was free to be as much 
in love with her as he chose; she regarded 
it as none of her affair whether he broke his 
heart or not, since her conscience was al- 
ways clear of having beckoned his love. 
She had several times had occasion to ex- 
press this view to Ruth, apropos of luckless 





young men who had fallen victims tq that 
winning combination of sweetness and ‘cold- 
ness that was Elinor’s usual manner to the 
world at large. 

“Elinor,” her grandmother had said to 
her in early girlhood, “pray do not be 
haughty, nor perceptibly cold: it is a sign 
that you are not sure of your position to 
assert it by manner; it is a sign that 
you fear other people if you have to 
use coldness to keep them at a distance. 
Be so distant from them that you need not 
freeze them off. Just as acting in order to 
defy a man shows you as weakly influenced 
by him as acting according to his wish, 
so showing people that you care nothing for 
them is a kind of dependence on them. 
Keep yourself to yourself; don’t make the 
public a confidant, even of the fact of your 
indifference. Be too proud to be cold.” 

And Elinor had been an apt pupil. Her 
ambition lay in wider channels than bring- 
ing young men to her feet: she treated that 
class of humanity with exactly the same 
non-committal pleasantness that she showed 
to old ladies ; and if, without farther provo- 
cation than that, they fell in love, she never 
found any difficulty in keeping them at arm’s 
length without any such extreme measure as 
banishment. If association with her, thus 
impalpably yet completely repressed, was 
bad for the future of an ardent lover—why 
that was his affair; she had no sympathy 
with such weakness. 

‘But if a man were insensitive enough not 
to be checked by Elinor’s dignity?” thought 
Ruth. 

** Dick,” she said, “what sort of a man 
was this Mr. Evesham? A gentleman? or 
one who could annoy or pursue a lady with 
attentions in any way?” 

“Not he!” cried Dick, warmly. ‘No 
indeed, Ruth; he is certainly a gentleman.” 

Ruth’s cheeks began to grow warm, and 
her breath to come quicker as she absently 
received the berries that Dick offered. 
Could it be that Elinor had feared for her 
own feelings? Elinor, who had despised all 
love-making as a weakness only a few shades 
higher than drunkenness ! BU, C. 
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f EST raise my head a trifle, sir, an’ move my limbs a mite; 
Perhaps I’ll rest more easy like when once I’m settled right. 
I s’pose I’m not o’ much account to persons o’ your stamp, 
But then I hev some feelin’ still, although I’m but a tramp. 
Them legs o’ mine are numb an’ cold—I reckon, sir, they’re broke; 
While somethin’ rises in my throat on which I almost choke. 
My head keeps spinnin’ round an’ round, an’ aches like all possessed ; 
An’ then I’ve got an ugly gash jest here across my chest; 
Then sometimes, when I sink away an’ sort o’ lose my breath, 
I think the shades are creepin’ round thet, border close on death. 
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Ah, well! I s’pose it matters not ef I should die to-day, 
Fer not a single tear will fall when Nat is called away. 


You want to know jest how it is I’m layin’ here to-night, 

So bruised an’ torn, with all o’ earth a-fadin’ fast from sight? 

No lovin’ hand will close my eyes, or wipe away the damp 

The icy touch o’ death must bring alike to king an’ tramp. 

The world will move along the same, without a trace to tell 

Thet from their midst a human soul has passed—perhaps to hell ! 
Sometimes I’ve thought thet hed the world a leetle kinder been, 

I might ’a’ led a better life, an’ known far less o’ sin; 

Hed some forgivin’ brother’s hand stretched forth to lead me back, 
I might ’a’ left the downward road an’ reached the higher track. 
But when I, tremblin’, sought the light, a cruel word or frown 
Would tear my grasp from better things, an’ cast me farther down. 


I’ve read within the blessed book when I was but a boy, 

How o’er one prodigal’s return the angels sang fer joy; 

An’ how the Savior on the cross the dyin’ thief forgave— 

Fer it was jest sech fallen ones he came on earth to save. 
Sometimes I’ve felt a longin’ like to seek the better way, 

An’ crept into some stylish church where Christians preach an’ pray; 
But somehow, from the very first, I’d al’ays plainly see 

Thet there was no religion there fer humble men like me. 

I couldn’t reach those lofty hights, beyond whose borders lay 
The peace to fill my achin’ heart an’ roll the stone away; 

An’ then I'd think how Jesus said, “A little child may know,” 
An’ wonder ef ’twas pleasin’ Him to worship God fer show. 


But, sir, excuse my wanderin’ brain—I’m feelin’ queer to-night, 
An’ all my weary, bitter past, is plain before my sight. 

Jest loose thet bandage now a bit, the blood has ceased to flow, 
An’ I can stand but little pain, my strength has run so low. 

I know thet when the mornin’ dawns “Old Nat” will not be here, 
An’ there’s a p’int or two as yet I can’t, somehow, get clear ; 

I s’pose the proper thing fer me would be to try an’ pray, 

But then my tongue won’t frame the words I’m longin’ so to say. 
I want to ask the Mighty One in pity to forgive, 

An’ teach me now jest how to die, as I hev failed to live. 

Ef he can read this wayward heart, I think he’ll see, at last, 
Thet fer my God and fellow-men all hatred now is past. 


An’ now I want to tell you, sir, jest how I met my death; 
An’ I hev little time to spare in which to use my breath. 

I’d like the world to know the tale, fer then, perhaps, you see, 
The memory of the deed may bring a kindly thought o’ me. 


You know the spot among the hills where “Brady’s cut” was made, 
And how the railroad turns the bend with such a downward grade; 
How, ef a rail was taken up jest there above the bridge 

No human power could save a train from goin’ ‘o’er the ridge. 
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I s’pose you’ve seen the jagged rocks a hundred feet below, 

An’ watched the water seethe an’ boil, with foam like driven snow. ‘ 
No doubt upon your horrid fate you’ve thought with bated breath 
Ef from the narrow ledge above the train was hurled to death! 


Well, jest three nights ago I stood upon thet narrow ledge, 

Where from the hill the shelvin’ rock bends outward like a wedge ; 
Behind me, down toward the bridge some twenty rods or so, 

Two of the mighty iron rails lay in the gulch below; 

The midnight train is almost due, weighed down with human souls ; 
An’ roarin’ loudly fer its prey, beneath, the river rolls. 

By chance I overheard a plot to wreck an’ rob the train; 

An’ like a flash a great resolve was fixed within my brain. 

In searchin’ through my buried past I couldn’t call to mind 

A single deed thet I hed done to benefit mankind. 

Then, deep within my inmost soul welled up a purpose high 

To stand at midnight on the bluffs an’ save thet train or die ! 


An’ now, far up the mountain-side, I hear a sullen roar, 

Thet tells me, plain as words could do, I’ve but a moment more; 
Then, with my lantern high aloft, I clamber up the steep, 

While from the waitin’ thieves below rise curses loud an’ deep ; 
They hear the swift incomin’ train from where they hidden lay, 
An’ fear the glimmer of my light will hold their scheme at bay. 
Then, sharp across the silent night, a rifle peals below— 

A pain darts swiftly through my chest an’ blood begins to flow ; 
But with a single warnin’ cry, I stagger wildly on, 

Determined thet, before I die, the battle must be won! 

My head is swimmin’ blindly round, an’ dimmer grows my sight; 
But—courage !—comin’ round the bend I see the engine’s light! 


With all my strength I shout aloud, an’ wave the light on high, 
While far adown the mountain-side the echoes moan an’ sigh. 
But onward comes the mighty train—on, on, with lightnin’ speed, 
An’ to my warnin’s, loud an’ shrill, pays not the slightest heed! 
Scarce fifty yards divide us now, while dimly through the night 
The yawnin’ chasm by the bridge looms blackly up to sight. 
Then, gatherin’ all my failin’ strength, I shout aloud once more, 
While overhead the mighty bluffs resound it o’er an’ o’er. 

At last the engine belches forth one mighty cloud of steam, 

An’ what transpires around me now I see as in a dream; 

The brakes are plied with mighty force, the train comes on more slow, « 
While one demoniac yell of rage floats upward from below. 


My strength is almost gone at last, but with my failin’ breath 

I shout aloud one last appeal—“ Beyond is certain death |” 

They hear the cry—the train is saved! Thank God! she stops at last; 
An’ fer thet freight of human souls all danger now is past. 

But I, with one triumphant cry thet rings o’er bluff an’ ledge, 
Unguarded, reach the rugged verge, an’ stagger off the edge! 
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Down, down I go with lightnin’ speed—far down to certain death, 
While all my dark an’ bitter past comes o’er me in a breath. 

At last I strike the rocks below, an’ lie a senseless mass, 

While mountain breezes, soft an’ low, sigh round me as they. pass. 
When mornin’ dawned a minin’ band in pity brought me here, 
An’ what has happened round me since has not been very clear. 
* * * , * * * 
While layin’ here before you came, all silent an’ alone, 

I kept a-thinkin’ of the tares thet I fer years hed sown ; 

An’ once, when I hed closed my eyes, an’ tried to fall asleep, 

I seemed to hear a whisper low, “ You'll soon begin to reap.” 

I started up, all sudden like, an’ tremblin’, gazed around, 

-But not a human face or: form could anywhere be found. 

An’ then I knew, without a doubt, my time hed come at last, 
An’ all this weary toil an’ strife fer me would soon be past. 
Then all at once the blindin’ scales seemed lifted from my sight, 
An’ right before my eyes I saw my mother, clothed in white. 
She placed her hand upon my brow an’ bid the throbbin’ cease, 
An’ instantly upon my soul there fell a perfect peace. 


An’ then she spoke—clear as a bell her voice fell on my ears, 
As, with the gentle tones of old, she bade me calm my fears. 
She said thet in thet blessed land where all is bright an’ fair 
All hungry souls were fed alike: they knew no vagrants there; 
Thet many who while here on earth were only known as tramps 


Would hold the highest places there in all the heavenly camps ; 

Thet many whom I'd heard in church so often preach an’ pray 

Would take their places farther down upon thet judgment day; 

Fer he who keeps the records there their inmost hearts will know, 

An’ prayer an’ praise is little worth when offered up fer show; 

Thet they who bear the brightest stars, an’ stand quite near the throne, 
Are those whose lowly deeds of love on earth hed been least known. 


An’ then I thought she took my hand, as when a little child 

I knelt at even by her knee, so pure an’ undefiled; 

An’ o’er her face, all radiant like, a flood of glory played, 

As fer her wayward, dyin’ Nat she bowed her head an’ prayed: 
““O Lord! forgive my errin’ boy. his dark an’ bitter, past! 
Remove this weary load of sin an’ take him home at last. 

Be with him, Lord, as now he sails across death’s ragin’ sea, 
An’ guide him safely o’er the tide to glory an’ to me.” 

The vision vanished with the prayer; the radiance dimmer shone, 
Then faded in the gatherin’ gloom—an’ I laid here alone. 

I s’pose ’twas all a fevered dream, without a meanin’ clear; 
But fer the time it seemed to me thet heaven was very near. 


And now I want to ask you, sir, a prayer fer me to say, 
Thet God will lift the heavy gloom thet gathers o’er my way. 
I want to gain thet heavenly land where all is bright an’ fair, 
An’ then I know I'll be at rest—fer all are equal there. 
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My mother’s waitin’ there, I know, an’ watchin’ by the gate; 
Her song would be forever stilled ef I should be too late. 
An’ while you’re pleadin’ now fer me, a word or two jest say 
Of how I’d sought him long ago ef I hed known the way: 
But no one ever spoke to me of wickedness an’ sin, 

Or pointed to the open door thet I might enter in; 

So I am left without a guide in this my dyin’ hour, 

But I will trust it all to you, believin’ in your power. 


“OQ Thou who governs land and sea, and guards the sparrow’s fall, 
Remember now this lowly one, and hearken to his call; 

Disperse the gloom about his path, and cheer his onward way 

To where eternal glories shine in everlasting day. 

He placed his hopes, his life, his all, upon the altar here, 

And dies a martyr for a world that sheds no pitying tear. 

His prisoned soul will soon be free, his boat forsake the shere; 
Be Thou his guide across the wave to peace forevermore.” 


The prayer was done; I turned to Nat—he’d calmly passed away, 
While o’er his face a placid smile of calm contentment lay. 

His boat had passed the harbor-bar, and anchored safely there; 
But that his sun went down in gloom, who'll venture to declare? 


J. RussELL FIsHER. 
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** A worthy clerk 
As preved by his wordes and his werk. 
He is now ded and nailed in his cheste, 
I pray to God so yeve his soule reste. 


‘** Fraunceis Petrark, the laureat poete, 
Highte this clerk, whose rhethorike swete 
Enlumined all Itaille of poetrie.” 


** Behold the man that loved and lost; 
3ut all he was is overworn.” 


‘*Odero, si potero ; si non, invitus amabo.’ 


In taking as the subject of my article the 
first and greatest lyric poet of the Italians, I 
feel conscious that I am on well-worn and 
possibly overworked literary ground, which 
has been plowed up, harrowed, and planted 
(oftentimes with exotic crops of fictions rather 
than facts), generation by generation, for 
nearly five centuries. I do not intend to 
offer anything new in the way of illustration, 
or to furnish more than a sketchy review, 
the materials for which might be examined 





, 


by any one in an hour's time spent in an 
ordinary public library. 

The fact is that novel research has at thts 
day few outposts. One might go to India, 
and after a lifetime spent at its oracles, bring 
back to the western world of civilization 
something new and valuable; one might 
pitch his tent among the bituminous ruins 
of Babylon, and find profitable subject for 
study; but European history has been read 
and re-read, indexed, glossaried, padded with 
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excursus, and viewed in so many lights that 
not a fleck or spot remains unnoted, for the 
laborious band of scholars who haunt the 
literary walks of London or Paris, Rome or 
Florence. But when, instead of being in 
the swim of European literary currents, one 
is beached, as it were, on distant shores, with 
nothing to put him in sympathy with those 
who are at the centers of mundane intellect- 
ual civilization, it is difficult to rise above the 
trite and commonplace in literary criticism. 

But still, if we do not occasionally exam- 
ine the models by whose merits we have 
been trained, we would forget their peculiar 
beauties, and would find ourselves drifting 
away into heresfes and homage to strange 
gods, leaving the temples and altars of our 
literary family idols desolate and bare. 

One of these shrines was set up five hun- 
dred years since at Vaucluse, with Francesco 
Petrarca for its minister; and on its walls 
the literary world has ever since been hanging 
up its ex vofos and taking part in its liturgy. 

Francis Petrarch was born at the Tuscan 
town of Arezzo, on the 2oth of July, 1304. 
The circumstances of his birth are of a ro- 
mantic character; and it would seem as if 
the wandering spirit of unrest that presided 
over his long life had taken charge of him 
even in his mother’s womb, and made him a 
pilgrim and exile from his birth. 

His father was one of the band of Floren- 
tines driven out in 1302, during the strifes of 
the Bianca and Nera parties, which at the 
same time sent Dante (a friend of the elder 
Petrarch) forth as a fugitive, never to return.’ 
The ancestry of the poet was of gentle origin, 
but limited means, with a hereditary ten- 
dency tc municipal aspirations and literary 
culture. The Petrarca household (Petracco, 
Petraccolo, and Petrarco) in many points re- 
sembled that of Goethe, both in its social 
and political satus. But unlike Goethe, 
Petrarch’s infancy was shadowed with family 
misfortune and ruin, brought about by the 
party feuds of Florence; and at the very 
hour of the poet’s birth his father was en- 
gaged in a forcible but unsuccessful effort to 
reclaim his citizenship and his property. 

A few months after the birth of Petrarch, 





his mother, Eletta (who was of the Canigiani 
family), betook herself with the boy to Ancise, 
where the family had some little property ; 
and they there remained until the child had 
reached its eighth year (1312), when the head 
of the house removed with them to Avignon, 
the then residence of Clement V., a Gascon 
pope, which place had become and remained 
the seat of the papal power during the period 
styled “The Babylonish Captivity” of the 
papacy, commencing in 1305 and continuing 
until 1378, four years after Petrarch’s death. 

The young exile, from his eleventh to his 
fifteenth year, went to school at Carpentras ; 
then (1319) removed to Montpelier, where he 
remained four years. 

Like Goethe’s parent, Petrarch’s father in- 
tended him for the law; but, unlike the Ger- 
man, did not as well seek to encourage his 
son in general literary culture." Indeed, an 
anecdote is given, depicting Petrarch senior 
flinging the classical works which his son was 
surreptitiously reading into the fire. As, 
however, he seems to have softened and res- 
cued them from the burning, it is quite 
probable that Petrarch’s fondness for the 
poets was, after all, a bit of hereditary weak- 
ness which the parent resented in himself 
as strongly as in his son. 

It may further be fairly assumed that any 
jurist of those days would necessarily have a 
turn to polite literature, as even Cino da 
Pistoja, the friend of Dante, and Petrarch’s 
reputed preceptor at Bologna, whither the 
student had gone (1323) to complete his 
legal studies, was fond of elegant learning, 
and no mean poet himself. Indeed, Cino 
was the lover of Selvaggia (Ricciardetta dei 
Selvaggi), one of the four ladies of that period 
rendered famous by their respective idolaters, 
Selvaggia being styled the “bel numer’ una” 
of the poetic group, the remaining three be- 
ing Dante’s Beatrice, Petrarch’s Laura, and 
Boccaccio’s Fiammetta. 

In 1325 Petrarch’s mother, a beautiful 
and good woman, died; and in 1326, his 
father. These misfortunes drew Petrarch 
back to Avignon, where he and his only 
brother, Gherardo, found their inheritance 
wasted by their guardian. 
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It was possibly his deprivation of means 
that led Petrarch to take the tonsure. But 
in those days there was not that strict sense 
of propriety and of the earnestness of a re- 
ligious calling that has grown up since ; and 
the court and society of Avignon were re- 
markable as well for luxury as for the air of 
gallantry that was indigenous in that home 
of the joyous science of the Troubadours. 
At no time in Petrarch’s life could he have 
been regarded as a gross sensualist. What- 
ever corporal sinfulness he could ever have 
been charged with was a load upon his con- 
science, and subject for sincere repentance. 

At this period his many brilliant social 
qualities attracted the attention of the Col- 
onna family, a branch of which was settled 
at Avignon. He also found a friend in John 
of Florence, Apostolic Secretary, a learned 
and patriotic Italian. 

Here were the two young men, Francis 
and Gherardo, thrown upon their own resour- 
ces, and liable to all the emotions and temp- 
tation that beset a youth of refinement and 
capacities for enjoyment. Petrarch, barely 
twenty-two, with a complexion which the 
women envied him, a gracefulness of person 
and demeanor that drew every eye upon him 
in admiration, fastidious as a lady in his at- 
tire, actually pinching his feet in small shoes 
with an excess of foppishness, with a scholar’s 
skill in chivalrous verse, whether vulgar or 
learned, was at that date fit for nothing so 
much as a grand passion, and only needed a 
proper object to adore and be miserable 
about. This he found at Matins, April 6th, 
1327, in the church of Santa Clara, in 
Avignon. ‘This day was at that period a sort 
of red-letter Lady-day, and may have been 
fixed upon by the lover merely as a proper 
conventional period whence to date his real 
passion. It is amusing to notice how many 
hearts—then as now—Cupid pierced with 
shafts sent from the ambush of a _prayer- 
book, No wonder those early illuminators 
worked the little wretch as an ornament into 
the borders of the most fervent orisons! 

There was even in Petrarch’s life-time, 
and among his intimate friends, a veil of 
discretion cast over the actual facts of his 





attachment; and to numerous ladies has 
been assigned the honor of having enchained 
his affections. I shall assume at once that the 
Abbé de Sade is correct in his deductions as 
to his ancestress. As a fact, it does not 
matter, in discussing Petrarch, who she was 
in the matter of family. We can under- 
stand her character from Petrarch’s own evi- 
dence. 

Laura de Noves, wife of Hugo de Sade, 
was then in her twentieth year, and had been 
a wife two years. Taking it for granted that 
the alleged portraits of her that have reached 
us are correct, her style of beauty had a de- 
mure dignity which would have been certain 
to enthrall an intellectual person who might 
be attracted by it when posed in religious 
humility upon a hassock at early devotions. 
She was not a blue-stocking. It has been 
murmured by priggish critics that she could 
barely have known how to read. She seems 
to have been femininely fond of gorgeous 
attire. She had two dresses, the description 
of which has come down to us, that, to use 
an enthusiastic expression, were “just too 
lovely for anything,” and that would throw 
an assembly of the Utter of to-day into or- 
gasms of delight. 

Laura was, however, remarkable for her 
virtue and discretion ; and all the personal 
beauty and accomplishments of the embryo 
poet appear not to have caused her to 
swerve a hair’s breadth from the safe path of 
conjugal fidelity. Heine’s malicious verses 
might be applied to her by an observer of 
sarcastic ungentleness of spirit: 

‘*Zu der Lauheit und der Flauheit 
Deiner Seele passte nicht 
Meiner Liebe wilde Rauheit, 
Die sich Bahn durch Felsen bricht. 


**Du, du liebtest die Chausseen 
In der Liebe, und ich schau 
Dich am Arm des Gatten gehen—” 


But the unwary Petrarch took the disease 
in its most virulent form. His divinity’s 
charms were thenceforth ever in his thoughts ; 
and he recorded his feelings and sorrows in 
a succession of sonnets, madrigals, ballads, 
and canzoni that, superior to the class of erotic 
lyrics then in circulation, fell in with the 
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taste in that regard of his contemporaries ; 
and he became famous. 

It may be fairly set down as a fact that 
a disappointment or misfortune in an author’s 
love affairs is the best recommendation to 
popular favor that he can have. Successful 
love, it is true, excites a certain degree of 
tender interest; but the sentimental world 
admits the jilted swain, or him who has 
loved and forever lost, at once to its heart, 
without asking for passport. It is the night- 
ingale with breast tortured by the thorn 
whose song is the most emotional. Loss of 
wealth or power cannot move the heart 
nearly so effectually as the misfortune which 
springs from the adverse whim of some sim- 
ple girl whose views on any other matter are 
not worth a button, or the removal by death 
of some unpretending wife from the circle 
of a man’s worldly happiness. Hyperion is 
a bright book of travel ; but I question if its 
pictures of Old World experiences would 
strike us half so vividly if it were not that we 
view them through the eyes of a young hus- 
band stricken by the greatest domestic mis- 
fortune. 

In his twenty-eighth year (1331) Petrarch 
left Avignon for a grand tour through 
France and Germany. He hoped by this 
absence to dull the pain of his unfortunate 
passion. He visited Paris, the Low Coun- 
tries, and Germany; and on coming hack to 
Italy, he, together with Jacob Colonna, 
journeyed to Rome to gratify their enthusi- 
astic taste for its antiquities. Indeed, 
wherever Petrarch went, he kept upa con- 
stant search for MSS. and art treasures 
that might illustrate or bring back the 
culture of the Augustan age of Rome. 

But Avignon and Laura were ever asso- 
ciated in his thoughts; he hastened back, 
and on his return thither, at the instance of 
his patron, Cardinal Colonna, he entered 
the service of John XXII., then Pope, who 
employed him as an envoy to France, to Ital- 
ian princes, and even, as is said, to England. 

Wearying of this _half-diplomatic, half- 
ecclesiastical life, Petrarch sought retirement 
in Vaucluse, where he nursed his love griefs 
with the most tender assiduity. 





Vaucluse ( Val Chiusa, Vallis Clausa) is a 
beautiful and romantic spot fourteen miles 
from Avignon. Its rocks, its picturesque 
beauty, and the fact that here Petrarch idled 
away so many hours of love-sick melancholy, 
have rendered the place, with the petulant 
little river Sorgue that boils through the 
valley, one of the most interesting attrac- 
tions for literary pilgrimages in the south of 
Europe. 

At this spot Petrarch lived with an old 
fisherman and his wife—ignorant peasants, 
whom Petrarch, however, easily found worthy 
of his friendship, and about whom he wrote 
some of his most interesting and touching 
observations. 

At this period (1339) he projected his 
Latin epic “‘ Africa,” desiring thereby to 
glorify his great hero, Scipio Africanus. 

At this time, too, he seems to have had 
a sly, commonplace sort of intrigue which 
might give cause to doubt his sincerity in 
his poetic professions of homage to Laura. 
Whatever feeling Petrarch may have invested 
in the experience, the girl involved does not 
appear to have been as rigorous as Laura. 
A son, Giovanni, was born in 1337, whom 
Petrarch afterwards recognized and had legit- 
imated. What a relief the matter-of-fact 
facility of this humble love must have been 
to the icicle-tipped sentiment of the stately 
Laura! It was at this period that Simon 
Memmi, a pupil of Giotto, and a friend of 
the lover-poet, executed a marble medallion 
of Laura, which is still in existence at Flor- 
ence. 

But Petrarch’s learning, his political ex- 
perience, and his amiable character (and 
above all, perhaps, the romance of his 
barren love, .and his musical complainings 
thereat) began to bring him literary glory ; 
and at this date (1340) he received from the 
Chancellor of the University of Paris and 
from the Roman Senate simultaneous invi- 
tations to visit those capitals for the purpose 
of receiving a laurel crown as a mark of 
recognition of his eminence as a poet. He 
decided, from patriotic motives, to accept 
the Senate’s invitation. 

His real claims as a poet rested at that 
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period properly upon his Tuscan sonnets; 
but these he regarded as but trifles, and he 
felt that to entitle him to the glory proffered 
he should produce something in Latin, 
namely, his epic ‘‘ Africa,” before mentioned. 
This guasi prize poem, in an unfinished 
state, he submitted to Robert, the cultivated 
though possibly pedantic King of Naples, 
who formally examined him as to his quali- 
fications as laureate, and pronounced him 
worthy, giving him his own robe of state as 
a fitting garment in which to present him- 
self at Rome for the expected honor. 
Those were the days of pageantry; and the 
laurel wreath was bestowed upon Petrarch, 
April 17th, 1341, in a manner most gratify- 
ing to the recipient, and reflecting credit 
upon the taste and culture of all concerned 
in the ceremony. 

The crowning of Petrarch as poet laureate 
was the great event of his life. Thereafter 
he visited Parma, where he learned of the 
death of his fast friend, Jacob Colonna, 
the Bishop of Lombes, of which event he 
experienced a presentiment in a dream. 
Here he received a stall in the cathedral as 
arch-deacon, and thereafter devoted his 
time to the perfecting of his epic. 

But his passion drew him back to Avignon 
and Vaucluse, having been commissioned 
to the new Pope, Clement VI., as advocate 
of the Roman people. 

The business which Petrarch was to 
manage at this date was to urge the new 
Pope to return to Rome, and re-establish 
the papal throne in that city. His colleague 
in the office was Nicola Gabrino, better 
known. as Cola di Rienzi, afterwards fa- 
mous, weak, and unfortunate as the Roman 
tribune who commenced by attacking the 
nobles and ended by aping them. 

The Pope, however, notwithstanding the 
kindness with which he behaved towards 
the Roman deputies, declined to take the 
step desired. To soften his refusal, he 
permitted the Jubilee, which had theretofore 
been celebrated only once a century, to be 
proclaimed for 1350. 

Petrarch was indignant at the neglect 
which Rome received at the hands of His 





Holiness, and gave vent to. his feelings in 
abuse of Avignon, which place he likened 
unto the scriptural Babylon. These re- 
monstrances appear in his work, “ Liber 
epistolarum sine titulo.” And in his days 
of retirement he wrote his three imaginary 
dialogues with St. Augustine, wherein he 
sought to lay bare his feelings and motives 
in the matter of his love passion. 

Gherardo, Petrarch’s brother, became at 
this time a Carthusian friar, having received 
an impulse to the act from a visit which the 
two brothers made to a convent. It is said 
that Gherardo became a monk because of 
grief at the loss of his mistress by death, 
thereby showing that love was a weakness 
of heredity in the Petrarch family. 

In 1342 Petrarch took up the study of 
Greek with Bernardo Barlaamo, a Calabrian 
monk, an envoy sent by the Emperor of the 
East to the Pope. He subsequently (1363) 
continued to study under Leonzio Pilato, a - 
pupil of Barlaamo’s, but never actually 
acquired any proficiency as a Grecian. 

In 1343 a second child, a daughter, 
Francesca, was born to Petrarch by his 
every-day mistress; Laura, of course, being 
only the Platonic titular incumbent of his 
heart. The mistress died shortly afterwards. 
Francesca grew to be an estimable woman, 
and proved a great comfort to her father in 
his old age. In 1361 she married a Milan- 
ese noble, Francesco di Brossano. A child 
was born of the marriage; but every family 
claiming Petrarch blood has, we believe, 
been long extinct. 

In this year, King Robert of Naples died, 
and was succeeded by his granddaughter, 
Giovanna. Petrarch went to Naples as 
ambassador to represent the Pope, and also 
to endeavor to obtain the release of some 
adherents of the Colonna family who had 
been imprisoned. He was treated by the 
Queen with great consideration, but other- 
wise was unable to mitigate the tragic dis- 
putes between her and the brother of her 
murdered husband, the King of Hungary. 

After a short sojourn at Rome, under the 
invitation of Jacob II., of Carrara, he visited 
Padua, and was named by his host as a 
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Canon of Parma. Here he wrote his 
treatise, “ De viris illustribus.” 

In 1347 the dramatic rise of Rienzi at 
Rome took place. Rienzi was elected 
tribune, and the popular movement received 
the hearty approval of the Pope (Clement 
VI.), and also of Petrarch. But Rienzi’s 
vanity worked his own destruction, and 
helped to disgust the aristocratic church- 
men with liberty in that shape. It may be 
well to call attention to the fact that the 
ecclesiastics of those days were in no sense 
political absolutists; but seemed only too 
anxious to raise up the old Roman republic 
from under the ruins of the Capitol. 

In 1348 The Pest, so eloquently and 
vividly pictured by Boccaccio, broke out in 
Italy. It traveled finally to Avignon; and 
one of its shining victims was Laura, the 
news of whose death came to Petrarch at 
Verona, where he was then sojourning. 
His grief for the death of his mistress was 
excessive, and to it we owe some of his 
tenderest lyrics. Indeed, the poems written 
subsequently to the death of the lady are 


especially remarkable for their genuine feel- 
ing, dignity, and beauty. His first patron, 
Cardinal Colonna, also died by the plague 
this year. 

In 1350 he went to Rome to gain the 
indulgence promised in connection with the 
papal jubilee ; and after accomplishing his 


duty, tarried at Arezzo, his birthplace. 
Here he was honored with an enthusiastic 
reception ; and a decree was entered by the 
community that the modest dwelling where- 
in he was born should be ever kept in its 
then condition as a sacred place. 

He returned (1351) to Vaucluse and 
Avignon, where he remained until 1352; 
but Laura was dead: he never had liked 
Avignon save because she lived there; and 
he determined to return to Lombardy, there 
being perhaps an additional reason in the 
fact that Innocent VI., the new Pope who 
succeeded the brilliant Clement VI., was 
not partial to men of Petrarch’s character 
and attainments. 

Here he entered into diplomatic duties, 
mainly for the Milanese Visconti; and as 





additional employment, he was placed in 
charge of the library which the Archbishop 
Giovanni had established at Padua. He 
remained in the service of the Visconti ten 
years. 

In 1354, Charles IV., Emperor, invited 
him to his court, then held at Mantua. 
Charles had been a great admirer of Pe- 
trarch—indeed, the story is told that in 1346, 
when at Avignon with his father, Charles 
had singled out Laura from all the bevy of 
beauties at the luxurious court of Avignon, 
and had then and there kissed her, at the 
expense of arousing the tender jealousy of 
the poet. 

Petrarch was very free in his remarks to 
Charles, upon royal and imperial duties, but 
the latter took it in gentle part; spoke ever 
in the most enthusiastic terms of the poet, 
wishing to have him permanently in his 
court—the chancellor of the empire sending 
the poet a patent as Count Palatine. 

But the days when a court poet was an en- 
viable profession had for a generation gone 
by when the Hohenstauffen dynasty failed; 
and Petrarch possibly did not feel ambitious 
of a position in which he might find his 
personal dignity shading off into that of the 
court jester; and he therefore clung to his 
loved Italy, and after a lengthy sojourn at 
Milan, he practically settled at Padua, final- 
ly making his home at Arqua. 

But ever restless, and yet ever seeking 
repose, he betook himself (1355) to Venice, 
then a city of wonderful growth, civilization, 
and glory. . 

The Venetians honored him highly; and 
by way of grateful return, in 1361, he pre- 
sented to the state his library, which became 
the nucleus of the famous collection of St. 
Mark’s. Another motive for the gift may 
be found in the fact that to a restless man, 
ever changing his domicile, the transporta- 
tion of such treasures as books were in those 
days would be a matter of great anxiety. 
The Venetian Senate also appointed a pal- 
ace for his residence. 

At this time his relations with Boccaccio 
became intimate. He used to wear the 
great prose writer’s portrait with his own in 
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aring; and Boccaccio gave him the works of 
St. Augustine, Varro, and some of Cicero’s, 
besides copying for his use, with his own 
hands, Dante’s great poem. Indeed, the 
connection between Petrarch and Boccaccio 
is one of the purest friendships ever formed 
between two literary men, and shows to 
great advantage the lack of small envies in 
the composition of both men. 

Boccaccio successfully procured the re-in- 
statement of. Petrarch (1351) as a citizen of 
Florence, from which place he had been 
from pre-natal days a hereditary exile. ‘The 
Florentines demanded of the Pope (Urban 
V., 1365) that the poet be inducted into a 
canonry either in Florence or Fiesole. But 
Petrarch, although appreciating the honor 
and kindness, declined to return, and ulti- 
mately fixed his abode, in 1370, at Arqua, 
in the Euganean Hills, a short distance from 
Padua. His last public act was a diplo- 


matic service in the interest of a patron, 
Francesco Novello da Carrara, Prince of 
Padua, to settle a dispute with Venice. 

It is thought that in these days Geoffrey 


Chaucer must have paid Petrarch a visit. 

After finishing the mission to the. Vene- 
tians in an honorable but not altogether 
successful manner, Petrarch returned to 
Arqua, and June 18th, 1374, was found dead, 
sitting in a chair in his library, with his head 
leaning upon one of the books which he 
had his life long cherished as his consolations 
for all disappointments. 

His funeral was conducted with all the 
pomp which appertained to the sepulture of 
a man who had possessed so great an influ- 
ence as ecclesiastic, poet, and statesman, his 
colleagues of the diocese joining with his 
friend, the reigning Prince of Padua, in do- 
ing the honors of his burial. ° 


One feels, on reviewing Petrarch’s life 
and works, continually reminded of Goethe. 
Both had been educated to the law; but 
abandoned it, as a business full of unsatisfac- 
tory sophistry. 

Both lived in a revolution of culture. 
Goethe was not utterly carried away by the 
Storm-and-stress flood; but nevertheless its 
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current shook up and kept in movement his 
whole being. Petrarch was full of the ex- 
citement of the Revival of Letters. 

Both alike found their bread-and-butter 
existence practically dependent upon their 
services to petty princes in fragmentary na- 
tionalities; for the Holy Roman Empire was 
as weak a bond in Italy in the days of Dante 
and Petrarch as it was four hundred years 
later, when the French Revolution burst 
under it and blew it to pieces. 

Both were lifted into notice by the poetic 
expression which they gave to their mental 
and moral throes and tortures as unsatis- 
fied lovers: the one by his lyric poetry; the. 
other by his “ Sorrows of Werther.” Had 
the Italian been able to break away from his 
passion, or had the German suffered his to 
become chronic, the parallel would be com- 
plete, so far as there could be a likeness be- 
tween the hale and hearty German and the 
morbid Florentine. 

Both were honored by the great ones of 
their time, and were characters as well in 
political as in literary history. And if we 
examine their daily lives and ambitions, as 
well as their successes and failures, we may 
find much in the glorified sage of Weimar 
which has also its representative trait in him 
of Padua. 

And so, though when stated they may 
appear somewhat fanciful and strained, one 
cannot help seeking what might be parallel- 
isms in the lives of Petrarch and Goethe. 
I have picked out a few facts which show 
at least a certain ratio of coincidence. 
Goethe has left us more of his work which 
we can benefit by. Much of Petrarch’s labor 
was of necessity apt only for the time in 
which he lived; and his productions were 
formed or deformed in accordance with the 
mannerisms of that era. Both were suc- 
cessful in their worldly lives—a compensa- 
tion, in a manner, for the pangs of despised 
love which each suffered early in life. Here 
I might refer to Napoleon’s famous criti- 
cism upon Werther: that an unhappy pas- 
sion was not, in itself, sufficient reason for 
suicide; but that a failure in one’s career 
must also supervene to warrant such extreme 
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despair—in brief, that glory and fame are 
the best physicians for a broken heart, Pe- 
trarch and Goethe having successfully sub- 
mitted.to the treatment. Had Petrarch not 
been kept alive by the hopeful brilliancy of 
the Revival of Letters and encouraged by the 
social regard paid him as a cherished favor- 
ite of the Colonnas and Visconti, or had 
Goethe seen no grander life before him than 
that of a snuffy imperial chancery clerk, the 
burden of an impossible love might have 
seemed to both, as it did to poor Jerusalem, 


too heavy to bear. 


PETRARCH. 


Family origin: The 
family of Petrarch’s moth- 
er was probably more in- 
fluential than that of his 
father, Petraccolo. Gar- 
zo, Petrarch’s paternal 
great -grandfather, had 
something like the mu- 
nicipal status of: Textor, 
Goethe’s maternal grand- 
father. Petrarch’s mother 
was a beautiful woman, 
of lovely disposition. 

Petrarch is destined for 
jurisprudence, but prefers 
the classics and poets, 
suffering thereby his fa- 
ther’s displeasure; aban- 
dons the law when left to 
his own devices. 

Finds his enjoyment in 
the society of elegant la- 
dies of Avignon. Fastid- 
ious in his dress. 


Petrarch’s 
at Avignon. 

Petrarch’s era the re- 
generation of classical 
learning and rivalry of 
Latin with Tuscan. 


dissipation 


LAURA DE SADE. 


Sonnets and other Tus- 
can poems in the life-time 
of Laura. 

Becomes famous 
reason of his 
poems. 


by 
Tuscan 


GOETHE. 

Maternally descended 
from Johann Wolfgang 
Textor, Schultheiss of 
Frankfort, the family (as 
well as Goethe’s father) 
being hereditary gens de 
la robe. CGoethe’s mother 
was as brilliant in a femi- 
nine way as Goethe him- 
self in his. 


Goethe’s father resents 





his son’s neglect of the 
law. Goethe barely takes | 
his doctorate degree | 
and never devotes any | 
serious attention to the 
subject thereafter. 
**Willst du genau erfah- 
ren was sich ziemt 
So frage nur bei edlen 
Frauen an.” 
Goethe in his young 
days a thorough fop. 
Goethe’s wild days at 
Weimar. 
Storm-and-stress pe- 
riod: the crystallization 
of the modern High Ger- 


} 


Makes the tour of 
France to forget his pas- 
sion. 

Isa protege of the Col- 
onna family, and the bo- 
som friend of Giacomo, 
Bishop of Lombes. 

Enters diplomatic ser- 
vice under Cardinal Col- 
onna and Pope John 
XXII. ; subsequently ends 
his career as minister of 
the Milanese Visconti. 

Forms a “fatson with 
some unknown woman, 
although he still cele- 
brates Laura in his verse. 
Two children born of the 
connection. 

Receives a patent as 
Count Palatine of the 
Roman Empire. 

Petrarch’s epic and his 
republican ideas a failure. 
The following century 
criticises his Latin style. 

Petrarch greatly hon- 
ored by the Emperor 
Charles. 

Laura in her matronly 
days comes to be. proud 
of the glory conferred on 
her by Petrarch’s verse, 
and affects a sentimental 
friendship for him. 

Boccaccio’s friendship. 

Petrarch’s great enthu- 
siasm for the classics and 
classical art. 

Old age at Arqua. 
Cultured ease amid books 
and objects of art; admir- 
ed by the great and schol- 
arly of his time. 

Chaucer’s verdict upon 
Petrarch, as recorded in 
‘*The Clerke’s Tale.” 


Leaves Wetzlar. 
journey. 


Swiss 


The Stolbergs, and ul- 
timately Karl August of 
Weimar. 


Appointed 
rath, and 
promoted. 


Legations 
subsequently 


Becomes the admirer 
of Baroness von Stein, 
and has a_ connection 
which ultimately ends in 
a marriage with Chris- 
tiane Vulpius. 

Is ennobled. 


Goethe wastes his en- 
ergy in erroneous theories 
as to natural science. 


interview 
** Voila un 


Napoleon’s 
with Goethe: 
homme.” 

Lotte, an old woman, 
the mother of twelve chil- 
dren, visits Goethe. 


Schiller’s friendship. 
Goethe’s patient studies 
in Italy of Ftalian art. 


Old age at Weimar. 
An object of veneration 
to both his countrymen 
and strangers. 


Thackeray’s ‘* Zamntum 


vidi.” 


In reading Petrarch’s letters and noting 





man. 


LotrTeE BuFF KESTNER. 


The Sorrows of Wer- 
ther. 


The wild enthusiasm 
of Germany over Wer- 
ther. Goethe’s song- 
marvels of lyric perfec- 





tion, 


his personal doings, one is struck with the 
almost insupportable burden as a scribe that 


must have pressed upon him. It would not 
be giving too strong an, illustration in that 
regard to suggest the sort of labor which a 
lad of to-day would undergo, if, to reach a 
liberal education, he were compelled to slav 
ishly copy every author he read in a fair, 
clerkly hand. How many people would 
have favorite authors in these times if the 
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claim had to be supported by laboriously 
engrossing them on parchment? What 
misery the want of paper must have caused! 
Petrarch, used a leather jerkin, which he 
treated as a sort of note-book when he was 
out of reach of fitting writing materials, 
which garment was still in existence in 1527, 
when it was a prized relic in the hands of 
the erudite Cardinal Sadoletti. It will be 
seen what respectable precedent one has for 
soiling one’s cuffs with memoranda. The 
Vatican has his “‘ Rime” in autograph—a fair 
copy. At Florence is a transcript by him 
of certain epistles of Cicero, bound in wood, 
with iron clasps, the corners of copper—the 
identical book which so often fell on his un- 
lucky left leg, and came near costing him its 
amputation. 

He forever complains of the unreliability 
of copyists, who, in those days, received the 
abuse which we now lavish, deservedly or 
otherwise, on the printers. The calligraph- 
ist was an artist in those times, as was also the 
illuminator, one of whom Dante finds in pur- 
gatory. Petrarch wasan elegant scribe. His 
handwriting was so neat and clear that when, 
in 1501-2, Aldus Manutius invented the so- 
called Italic type as an improvement upon 
black letter, he made it a /fac-simile of 
Petrarch’s hand. 


It is not always that the grand qualities 
inherent in a man are the basis of his repu- 
tation or fame. Petrarch is a shining exam- 
ple of the weakness of a great mind, proving 
the connecting sympathetic link binding to 
him the regard and affection of his fellow-men 
for a period of centuries in duration. We are 
willing that our idols shall be godlike ; but 
we do not wish them to be gods, or out-and- 
out saints from the cradle up. Give us St 
Augustines and Mary Magdalens, and we 
are stirred in our hearts. 


Laura seems to have been a grande dame 
of the court at Avignon, filling the part of a 
sort of local queen, with no particular intel- 
lectual properties, probably, but with a com- 
plete appreciation of the power of her beauty, 
and a disposition to set it off as much as 











possible by an attention to dress and coquet- 
tish requirements. 

She recognized the advantage of having a 
great man and poet groveling at her feet; and 
it seems that it annoyed her when she ran the 
risk of losing him. She was selfish about it, 
however. She granted him no favors. She 
snubbed him when he effervesced into indis- 
cretion, and practically and crushingly said, 
“Messer Petrarcha, I am no such woman,” 
or words to that effect— 


**T’ non son forse chi tu credi.” 


She seems to have been remarkably pro- 
lific ; and whether she loved her lord or no, 
she was most of the time in that state in 
which women who do like to be. There are 
eleven children mentioned as born of her 
marriage, and we do not know how many got 
away. It is singular to notice in that regard 
how she and Lotte Kestner, Goethe’s first 
great passion, are compeers. Now, the spec- 
tacle of poor Petrarch, as it were, getting in 
his tributes of adoration of her person (cre- 
bris p’tub’s exhaustum) in such breathing- 
spells as were allowed to the midwives might 
draw a sneer from lips molded for sarcasm. 

What an opportunity would have been of- 
fered for the great modern song-writer of 
Germany to say something piquant had he 
been thrown back five hundred years in some 
anachronistic way, and as a barbarian have 
met.the demure Laura swinging through the 
streets of the Gascon capital on the arm of 
her noble spouse, 


‘* Eine brave schwangere Frau !” 


Of course we must acquit Laura of any 


yielding to the poet. She could not have 
been.imitating that methodical Roman Em- 
press who, when asked why, when she had 
so many lovers, her children wore her hus- 
band’s features, answered: 


** Numquam nisi navi plena tollo vectorem.” 


Perhaps, however, if Laura had possessed 
the quality of ready negotiability in the mat- 
ter of affections such as a malign Venus 
vested in Sordello’s Cunizza, it is possible 
that Petrarch never would have developed as 
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a poet. Gratified love stills the music of 
men as effectually as of birds. It will be re- 
membered how, when the brother and the 
lover of Beatrix Esmond discovered her in- 
trigue with the Chevalier, and were uneasy 
jest she had already yielded, their minds 
were set at rest on finding that the prince was 
still in the verse-writing stage of the flirtation. 
Petrarch never passed from it, in spite of the 
slanderous hints of Madame Deshoulieres. 
No, Laura was good ; 


‘* And whether coldness, pride,. or virtue dignify 
A woman, so she is good, what does it signify ?” 


To sentimental souls, I must frankly ad- 
mit my lack of inclination to crown Laura 
with the customary nimbus of angelic phos- 
phorescence. She doubtless was extremely 
tender-hearted, but not. “ too good to be un- 
kind,” at least to her passionate admirer. 
Of course, as supporters of the ethical dogma 
of wifely virtue, we ought to feel a thrill of 
enthusiasm at the fact that five centuries ago, 
under the warm sun of Provence, in a very dis- 
sipated ‘capital, and with a crossish sort of 
husband, a woman was found of such arctic 
rigor as to return only an iceberg reflection 
of the flaming glow of her servant’s passion ; 
but at the same time, we may be allowed to 
cherish a sneaking regret that the garland of 
poetic blossom, the first of the new growth 
-of modern European civilization, should have 
brought no response from the lady at whose 
feet it was laid, save the throwing in the 
poet’s eyes of a shovelful of the ashes of her 
flickering conjugal fires. 

Probably the most satisfactory way of dis- 
posing of her amatory rigidity is to suggest 
that she liked the poet well enough ; but that, 
as said by the Female American Cousin, “she 
didn’t hanker arter him.” 

It was a practical blessing to Petrarch 
when the plague eloped withher. It ended 
his haunting Provence when all ‘along he 
should have been in Italy, where he right- 
fully belonged. For my part, I feel a sense 
of relief when I come to the poems which 
record Laura as in heaven, and her disturb- 
ing and baleful influence removed from the 
gentle canon’s existence. 





We may pardon Petrarch’s morbid pas- 
sion for Laura. It was a disease that had 
settled on him in his youth—a rheumatic 
disorder of his blood, which kept him €ver 
in unrest. But his other idols were equally 
objects of mistaken homage. He believed 
that Virgil and his Latin predecessors and 
successors of the classical age were sacred 
prophets. He worshiped their sandal 
strings. He attempted to bring back their 
language, not as a philological inquiry, not 
as material in an archaic museum, not as a 
stage costume, but as a matter of daily habit. 
He was not alone in his error. Dante and 
the preceding generation were equally enthu- 
siastic—equally wrong. Ciceronian Latin 
and Roman freedom seemed to ail the bright 
intellects of that day, whether pope or king, 
priest or jayman, matters to struggle and 
strive after as the theoretical swmmum bonum 
of earthly polity and culture. 

His talk was full of allusions and illustra- 
tions from Roman and Grecian history. 
It forcibly reminds one of the orators of the 
French Revolution ; and possibly also of the 
classical mannerisms of some of our own 
Revolutionary fathers’ stilted effects in speech 
which have long ago been abandoned to 
school-boy rhetoric. 

Petrarch, like many an enthusiastic stu- 
dent since his time, was carried off his feet 
by the voluble graces of Cicero. He es- 
teemed it true statesmanship to adopt Cicero’s 
opinions, questioning the master’s authority 
with the timidity of a callow disciple. He 
did. his best to write Ciceronian Latin. He, 
amidst those grim Italian tyrants who had 
moré of Catiline than of Augustus in their 
composition, actually tried, as the acme of 
genius to be attained, to be an orator such 
as was Cicero, forgetful that the Roman law- 
yer in his vanity as a consul was probably 
more conceited inwardly over his petty mili- 
tary success and his doubtful title of zmpera- 
tor than over his most brilliant civic victories. 
Petrarch’s friend, Dandolo, the Doge of 
Venice, gave him a rough rebuke in that re- 
gard. But if Cicero was a failure when in 
the glow of life and action, with a Roman 
Senate behind him as clients, anda populace 
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in front charmed by his wealth of diction, it 
would not be likely that Petrarch, as a mediz- 
val sorcerer, by sprinkling his fickle ashes 
and muttering his silvery phrases all over 
Italy, could invoke the old pagan phantoms 
of glory. And in so blindly taking Cicero 
as a model, Petrarch did what he himself 
reprehends: his intellectual offspring were 
more like pictures of Roman bass-reliefs than 
like flesh-and-blood descendants of Roman 
heroes. 

But even Petrarch’s mumbling of Cicero- 
nian expressions was not free from criticism. 
‘ Writing a dead language is like solving a 
mystic fifteen puzzle—a matter of ingenious 
fitting of mosaic. Petrarch was a dab at it; 
but the succeeding century grew more ex- 
pert at the game; and Petrarch’s stilted hex- 
ameters became a subject of about as much 
literary regard as John Tzetzes’s epic balder- 
dash made out of the splinters of Homer. 
A work in a dead language can no more be 
imitated than a stained-glass window can be 
restored from its fragments after the art of 
staining glass has*been lost. 


Petrarch’s Italian verse has long been 
held above criticism. Perhaps we feel a 
half-monotonous weariness at the uniformity 
of a collection of sonnets on one subject, 
and that a cloying one, when any one of 
the poems by itself would excite nothing 
but simple admiration. But one shoukKd 
not read the poet in that way. The proper 
mode to appreciate Petrarch is to dawdle 
under the shade of a tree; to sleepily open 
to any chance page, and to stop after turn- 
ing the leaf. A sonnet is like an intaglio 
gem; you must not expect heroic breadth 
therein; it must be examined with half-shut 
eyes to bring out its beauties. Many of 
Petrarch’s poems are as fantastic and in- 
volved as a party-colored twist of silk. But 
to put a bundle of thoughts into so small a 
compass as fourteen lines is a task like 
stowing a lady’s robe into a traveler’s hand- 
bag; there must inevitably be some little 
wrinkling of ideas. 

For the same reason, the difficulty of 
translating into a foreign language a sonnet 





which is closely packed in the original 
becomes insurmountable. Besides, the day 
of the English sonnet practically ended with 
the death of Queen Elizabeth. The poets 
of that era spoke a language more fitted for 
the purpose of rendering Petrarch, and they 
were entitled to take more liberties with the 
idiom. Lady Dacré seems to have made 


translations actually melodious; but, after 
all, it is Znglish melody that she gives us. 


Dante’s great epic was sparingly com- 
mended by Petrarch, who could not fail to 
note its beauties, and who was the soul of 
fairness as a critic, even when heavily 
handicapped with the delusions of his day ; 
but it was in the common tongue, and. to 
him it was admirable only with reserva- 
tions. 

In Petrarch’s old age, he produced his 
Trionfi. Here, perhaps, by the influence of 
Boccaccio, he takes Dante somewhat as a 
model. That these efforts were excellent of 
their kind, may be seen from the fact that 
so many modern poets have followed in his 
wake, and have adopted analogous forms 
for their poetic art. 

The great wealth of new themes shining 
in the epics of barbarian Germany which 
had found expression in the preceding 
century awoke little interest in Petrarch. 
The music of the Minnesingers, and the 
cycles of Roland and Arthur, worked itself 
into Italian literature two centuries later, 
when Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso found the 
legends worthy. subjects for their verse. 
Petrarch was unconsciously attempting to 
bring back the modes of thought and action 
of the ancient world, forgetful that that 
world could not be in harmony with Chris- 
tian tradition and Christian chivalry. Only 
a Christian gentleman could have suffered 
or been victimized by such a passion as 
Petrarch entertained for Laura. A Greek 
or Roman would not have understood it or 
its morbid pains; and Petrarch’s political 
and literary views were out of place as much 
as was the tribuneship of Rienzi, decked 
with the gewgaws of medizval knighthood. 
For these reasons, Petrarch might complain 
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of his literary loves as he did of his mis- 
tress: 


**Solco onde, e’n rena fondo e scrivo in vento.” 


A striking instance of the mode in which 
al gran canonico was absorbed in his Nirvana 
of classical contemplation may be drawn 
from the scanty facts tending to prove his 
intercourse with Chaucer. 

There can be no moral doubt but that 
Chaucer knew Petrarch personally. They 
were both in France many times, where 
they might have met. They were both 
courtiers. They both had an enthusiasm 
for scholarship. Whether they met then, or 
whether Chaucer, when on his visit to 
Genoa, specially visited the Italian, it does 
not appear. I do not imagine that a drop- 
ping in by the hearty beef-eating Valettus 
Noster to the fruit-eating poet of Arqua to 
take pot-luck would have been very cheery 
as a feast-hunting episode; but the only 
reason that such a visit could not have 
occurred lies in the fact that Petrarch him- 
self does not record it. Still, on the other 
hand, would he have mentioned the visit of 
a man who was the servant of a barbarous 
monarch, and whose only claim to notice, 
literary-wise, was his cultivation of an un- 
known and uncouth dialect that was half 
bastard French? It must be admitted, too, 
that the heroes of Agincourt were a roughish 
lot in spite of their bravery. 

I think that we must accept Landor’s 
“Imaginary Conversations,” Boccaccio and 
Petrarch, and then Chaucer as an intervenor, 
as conventional truths, whether direct 
evidence to support the idea is ever found 
or not. 

Petrarch’s patriotism was of the sturdiest 
order. His hopes were for the return of 
the Pope to the Vatican, to the end that the 
horde of petty tyrants who swarmed over 
Italy, and made it the bloody ground of 
their aimless and endless brawlings, might 
be overawed by a strong central power at 
Rome. He was not at all averse to a tem- 
poral emperor sitting side by side with a 
spiritual pontiff; but he wished that emper- 
or to be the strong right hand of Italy, and 





to fight its battles for a return to supremacy 
of Roman ideas and the Homan race, as 
exponents of civilization. In fact, Petrarch 
could not conceive of greatness unless it 
could be made to dovetail in with the ex- 
perience and history of the Seven Hilled 
City. 

Petrarch was a man of strong, clear, 
almost skeptical mind. He was a disbe- 
liever in judicial astrology and alchemy- 
superstitions which clung to western civiliza- 
tion far into the eighteenth century. He 
saw through the quackery of what its pro- 
fessors were in those days pleased to style 
the medical profession; and by his railleries 
at its expense, he gained the animosity of 
the guild as deservedly as did Moliére three 
centuries later. 

He was so scientifically intelligent that he 
won from Innocent VI., the ignoramus 
among the Avignon popes, the reputation 
(in those days a dangerous one) of being, 
like his cherished model, Virgil, a sorcerer; 
and taking one line as a prophecy, we 
might almost fancy him foretelling the 
discovery of America: 


‘**Che ’1 di nostro vola 
A gente che di la forse I’ aspetta.” 


To an American, there is something 
peculiarly attractive in the spectacle of the 
great poet looking over the unknown ocean, 
straining his eyes to catch a glimpse of 
another world bathed in the glories of the 
setting sun. A hundred years later, Luigi 
Pulci borrowed and expanded this idea of 
Petrarch. Charles Sumner, in his “ Pro- 
phetic Voices about America,” notices Pulci, 
but overlooks Petrarch’s precedence. Pulci, 
however, might have learned at the same 
source as Columbus. 

Had Petrarch sought riches by the road 
of mercantile enterprise—and those were 
the days of mercantile power—he might 
have founded a family that would have 
rivaled the Medici, and his declining age 
would have been spent in an .old-gentle- 


‘manly fever of enthusiasm over antique gems 


and coins, and. amid a collection of chipped 
torsos from his pet Roman imperial days. 
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Had he, like Sordello, worn a cuirass 
instead of a cassock, and flourished a sword 
instead of a censer, he might have sprung 
into power as a condottiere, and as either the 
Pope’s trusty man-at-arms or the Emperor’s 
legate, have won for his beloved Italy that 
peaceful unity, prosperity, and stability as a 
nation which have ever seemed a mirage of 
glory shifting away from every Italian 
patriot in every age as he has attempted to 
grasp and detain them. 

Petrarch was a great man—above such 
vanity as caused Rienzi to burst like the 
fabled: frog—sincere and loving in his 
friendships, a genuine broken-hearted lover 
who never took revenge upon his prudish 
mistress, either in word or deed, and who 
did not sit down and wither into intel- 
lectual apathy because she was not kind. 
He stood out from his age as pure and 
symmetrical in character as an antique 
column left standing amid the ruins of his 
own dear Rome after Gothic devastations, 
to mark a trysting-place for lovers, and a 
surface whereon to engrave the date of the 


regenerate birth of classical and philosophical 
learning in modern Europe out of the min- 
gled ashes of monkish scribes and gallant 
bards of Provence, and the epitaph of the 
last and greatest of the Troubadours. 


BistioGraPHicat Nots.—It would of course be a piece of 
resumption here in California, without the books in one’s 
te to attempt any list either of editions, annotators, or 
biographers of Petrarch. Marsand, we believe, collected long 
ago a Biblioteca Petrarchesca of nine hundred volumes. And 
the list has been steadily increasing. The best that can be 
done, therefore (and all that is necessary in an article like the 
present), is to note some of the more curious or more popular 
works or editions which a student of Petrarch may find referred 
to in his reading. 

I.—List oF PustisHeD Works OF PetrarcH.—Written 
in Tuscan.—1st. Sonnets: written in the lifetime of Laura, 227; 
after her death, 90; this is exclusive of 6 sonnets discovered and 

ublished by G. Veludo, and one found in the French National 
tiene by M. L. Podhorsky, and the one (alleged to be by Pe- 
trarch) found in Laura’s tomb. 2nd. Canzoni: written in 
Laura’s lifetime, 21; after her death, 8. 3rd. Sestine: written 
in Laura’s lifetime, 8; after her death.1. 4th. Ballate: written 
in Laura’s lifetime, 6; after her death, 1. sth. Madrigals (all 
in Laura’s lifetime), 6th. Triumphs, begun in 1357, left 
unfinished at the death of the poet; Love, Chastity, Death, 
Fame, Time, Eternity. Latin Poems.—tst. Afnca (com- 
menced in 1341; not finished for years after), XII. books. 2nd. 
Bucolicum carmen. 3rd. Epistole, III. books. 4th. Septem 
Psalmi Penitentiales; novem Confessionales. Z¢thical or 
Philosophical Works.—st. Secretum de Contemptu Mundi; 
III. dialogues. De Conflictu Curarum Suarum; written as a 
relief to the pangs of his unhappy love passion. and. De Avar- 
itia Vitanda. 3rd. De Otio Religioso; Il. books; written in 
consequence of a visit to his brother in a Carthusian convent. 
ath. De Vera Sapientia; II. dialogues. sth. De Remediis 
Utriusque Fortunz; commenced in 1358; written for Azzo di 
Correggio in his misfortunes. 6th. De Vita Solitaria, II. books; 
written for the Bishop of Cavaillon (Vaucluse); commenced as 
a sketch in 1346; finished in 1366. 7th. De Sui Ipsius et Ali- 
orum Ignorantia; a rebuke to Atheism; written to oppose the 





lm. Epistola 
De Officiis et 


~ tical views of certain young Venetians; 1370. 

osteritatem. Political Discussions.—tst. 
Virtuties Imperatoris; written for Lucchino del Verme, a 
famous condottiere. 2nd. Exhortations to Attempt the Recov- 
ery of Liberty; to restore peace to Italy 3rd. Ad Quosdam ex 
Illustribus Antiquis; Petrarch had a way, whenever he imagined 
any question arising in his own mind would have interested any 
illustrious person of antiquity, of addressing a letter to the dead 
master. 4th. De Republica Optime Administranda; written 
for the Prince of Padua (1373). sth. Liber Epistolarum sine 
Titulo (concerning the Papal sojourn at Avignon). 6th Let- 
ters: to Humbert, Dauphin of the Viennois (1339) : Humbert 
was taken to task for not taking part in a crusade then projected; 
to the Emperor Charles (1350) ; this letter was written to re- 
mind Charles of his imperial duty to Italy; to Dandolo, Doge 
of Venice (1351); this letter was written to urge a peaceful 
solution of the troubles between Venice and Genoa. /Histor- 
ical.—1st. Epitome Illustrium Virorum. 2nd. De Rebus 
Memorandis, IV. books. 3rd. Commentarii de Vita Czsaris 
(formerly ascribed to Celsus). Miscellaneous.—tst. Itinerarium 
Syriacum; written on account of the crusades. 2nd. Contra 
Medicum Objurgantem. 3rd. Invectiva contra Gallum 4th. 
Griseldis (translation from Boccaccio); it was from this trans- 
lation into Latin of Boccaccio’s tale of Patient Grizzel that 
Chaucer took his Clerke’s Tale. Z/istole.—1st. De Rebus 
Familiaribus, VIII. books. 2nd. De Rebus Senilibus, XVI. 
books. 3rd. On various subjects. 

Il —Epitions. J/acunabula.—Tuscan poems, first edition, 
Venice, 1470 (4to); Rome, 1471; Padua, 1472; Rome, Milan, 
and Venice, 1473; Venice, 1474; Basle, 1474; Bologna (Filelfo), 
1476; Venice, 1477: Brussels, 1477; Venice (black letter), 
1478; Padua, 1490. Printed after A. D. 1500.—(Filelfo) 
Venice, 1500-1515; Aldus (Bembo, editor), 1501, ‘14, '21, °33» 
"46. Giunti, Florence, 1510, 1515, or 1522; Paganino, Venice, 
1516; Da Bologna, 1516; Gesualdo, 1533; also 1553. Velutello, 
Venice, 1545, 47, "50; Bruccioli, Venice, 1548; Daniello da 
Lucca, Venice, 1549; Dolce, Venice, 1554; Bembo, Lione, 
1574; Castelvetro. Basil, 15$2; with illustrations of Porro, 
Venice, 1600; Tassoni, Modena, 1711; ‘assoni, Muzio, and 
Muratori, Venice, 1722; Padua (with portrait of author), 1732; 
Zapato de Cisneros. Venice, 1755; Muratori, Modena 1762; 
Bodoni, Parma, 1804; Pisa (portrait by Morghen), 1805; 
Marsand, Padua, 1819-20; variorum notes, Padua, 1837; 
Leopardi, 1847; Miniature Ed., Pickering. London, 1822. 
Microscopic Ed., Ongania, Venice, 1879. This bibliograph- 
ical curiosity is dedicated to Veludo, a Petrarchesque scholar, 
and the Librarian of St. Mark’s. where Petrarch in his old age 
deposited his books. Other Works.—Griseldis. Cologne, 1470, 
Secretum, Strasburg (#. d.). first edition, De Vita Solitaria, 
Strasburg (#. d.), Triumphi, Parma, 1473; Glicino, Vicenza, 
1474; Omnia Opera, Basil, 1481-96. Lives of the Popes and 
Emperors, Florence, 1478; Book of Famous Men, Verona, 
1476. _Bucolics, Da Imola, Venice, 1516. Omnia Opera. 
Basil Edition ‘Latin and Italian). 1554-8r. Geneva, 1601. 

I[I1.—BtoGrapuy.—Villani, “Vergerio, the two Aretinos, 
Polintono, Manetti; all of whom, Campbell says, were more 
eulogists than anything else. Squarciafico; Velutello; Lelio 
dei Lei (the descendant of Petrarch’s friend) ; Niccolini; 
Gesualdo (Gesualdo’s Life is the first definite recital of the 
biographical facts of Petrarch’s career) ;_ Beccadelli; ‘Tomma- 
sini; Muratori; Bimard; Bandini; De Sade, 1 a Arnaud; 
Mehus; Baldelli; Levatr;. Marsand; Guba Menage, 
1690; Niceron, 1734. Méziéres, 1868 ; Quinet., 1857; Planche, 
Revue des Deux Mondes, June, 1847; Gazzera, Turin Acad- 
emy of Science; Meinart, 1794: BisLioGrapny, Rosetti, 
Trieste, 1828. Romance: Petrarque et Laure, Madame de 
Genlis, London, 1819. 

IV.—EncutsH _TRANSLATIONS.—Howard, Earl of Surrey; 
Drummond of Hawthornden; Sir ‘Thomas Wyat, the elder 
(See Harrington’s Nuga Antique). Wyat is mentioned by 
Tennyson in his Queen Mary. Tryumphes of Fraunces Pe- 
trarcke, by Henry Parker, Knyght, Lord Morley, London, 
John Cawood (4to), #. d., 52 leaves; only four copies known. 
Phisicke against Fortune, Thomas ‘I'wyne, 1579. Visions of 
Petrarch, by Edmund Spenser. Triumphs, by Mrs. Anna 
Hume, Edinburgh, 1644. Seaven Penitential Psalmes, Geo. 
Chapman. 1612. (Very scarce. See Collin’s Bibliographical 
account of mg 2 Eng. Lit.) Life of Petrarch (with some 
translations) . tler (Lord Woodhouselee), 1810. Sonnets 
and Triumphs, “4 Geo. Henderson, 1803. Triumphs, Rev. 
Henry Boyd, 1807. Selections, by the Translator of Catullus 
(Nott), 1808. Sonnets, Wrangham, 1817. Sonnets, Lord 
Charlemont, Dublin, 1822. Translations, Barbarina Wilmot 
(Lady Dacre), 1836. Lady Dacre is one of the sweetest of 
all modern translators. Sonnets, Susan Wollaston, 1841. 
Odes, by Macgregor, 1851. Bohn’s Illustrated Library, 1859, 
containing Campbell’s Life (abridged) and selections of happy 
English translations of all the Tuscan poems. 

—EnGiisH BioGRAPHIES, SKETCHES, AND Essays.— 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chapter LXX. It is easy to know, 
from Gibbon’s treatment of Laura, that he must have met 
with failure in his own love affairs. Susannah Dobson, 
1775. There is an extremely grotesque plate as a frontispiece. 
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Penrose, sketch, 1790. Sir Wm. Jones. ‘lhe poet-jurist calls 
attention to the possibility that the Italian Sonnet must seek 
its origin in Persian try. Foscolo, Essays (also No. 48 of 
Quarterly), 1823- ontgomery, Lives of Literary Men of 
Italy, 1835. Thos. Campbell, 1841. Campbell’s Life is a 
very creditable piece of biography. Alger, 1867. Brydges 
(Imaginative Biography), 1820. Buckley (Dawning of 
Genius). Delepierre (Historical difficulties). Greene ( His- 
torical Studies), 1850. acaulay, ter Essays. Ts. 
Shelley. Reeve, (1878); Fraser’s Magazine, Vol. LXIV.; 


Macmillan’s (Miss C. M. Phillimore), Vol. XXVIII.; Con- 
temporary Review, 1874 (July); Atheneum. July, 1874 
It may be well to remind the reader that in 1874 there were 
commemorative festivals held in honor of the poet. Nat. Q. 
Review, June, 1873. Mrs. Jameson (Loves of the Poets); 
Landor (Imaginary Conversations). Higginson in the 
Atlantic, 1867, Sunshine and Petrarch. Longfellow. Poets 
and Poetry of Europe. Byron’s Childe Harold, Canto IV., and 
the notes thereto, contain some matters of interest to the 


student of Petrarch. 
T. H. REARDEN. 





HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


The news of Mr. Longfellow’s death was 
felt throughout the country as the shock of 
a personal bereavement. We knew that he 
was mortal, yet we did not realize but that we 
should still from time to time be having, as 
we had beeg having for so many years, some 
fresh and beautiful poem from his hand. 
There was never before in all the course of 
history a poet so honored by world-wide rev- 
erence and affection during his own life-time. 
It is doubtful, indeed, if there ever before was 
a man, poet or otherwise, that in his own day 
had come so close to so many thousands of 
heatts, young and old. “Longfellow,” as 
we all who were at a distance called him, 
with that odd, affectionate discourtesy of 
phrase which we use toward the greatest men, 
and which only implies the profoundest ad- 
miration and respect—the name has stood 
for everything that was tender and beautiful 
in poetry; and for years and years the very 
household feelings of our hearts have found 
their natural expression in his words. The 
common sights of nature—flowers and mead- 
ow grass, the rain and sunshine, the clear 
brooks, the woods, the clouds, the stars— 
we have seen them through his eyes. 
Not a familiar relation of life—childhood or 
fatherhood, boyhood or maidenhood, or old 
age—the great experiences, birth, sorrow, de- 
light, death, love, and friendship that is the 
golden half of love—none but have come 
differently and more truthfully to our appre- 
hension because of his thought or his feel- 
ing about them. It is hard to realize that 
from him to us nothing more will ever 
come. 

The few chief milestones of the poet’s 





life are almost too well known to need to be 
noted here. It was by no means an event- 
ful career, as that word goes; for it was with- 
out those remarkable or astonishing incidents 
that are commonly accounted events. But 
it was in reality all one great and memorable 
event: the living of a scholarly, humane, and 
manly life, beautiful and beneficent in every 
way. It would, indeed, be difficult to point 
to a life more nearly the ideal one for a man of 
letters, than his: a life “unhasting, unrest- 
ing,” active yet serene, in the world but not 
of the world, and. unvexed with worldly , 
cares; the tranquil years of a poet sur- 
rounded with books and friends, nowise 
spoiled by world-wide praise and the loving 
reverence of two whole generations, but grow- 
ing mellower and larger-hearted and more 
perfectly a poet even into what most men 
count as old age. 

He was born in Portland, Maine, February 
27th, 1807: he died at his home in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in the afternoon of March 24th, 
1882. Graduating at Bowdoin College at 
the age of eighteen (in the same class with 
Hawthorne), he began the study of law in 
his father’s office in Portland, but almost 
immediately received from his own college 
the appointment to the chair of Modern Lan- 
guages and Literature. The appointment was 
given with the liberal opportunity of prelim- 
inary travel and study abroad: the next 
three or four years, therefore, were spent in 
France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, and in 
1830 he undertook the work of his chair. In 
1835 he accepted the professorship of Mod- 
ern Languages and Belles-Lettres at Har- 
vard, the duties of which, again after an 
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interval of travel in Europe, he entered upon 
the following year, and fulfilled until his resig- 
nation in 1854. Upto the time of his death 
he continued to live in Cambridge, in the 
‘old historic Craigie mansion, in whose 
“Washington chamber” he had come to 
room as a young professor, and which after- 
ward became his own; the pleasant home of 
his whole literary life, and the Mecca of 
many a pious pilgrimage in later years. 

Mr. Longfellow’s earliest publication was 
in connection with his professorship of the 
Modern Languages: a translation of L’Ho- 
mond’s French grammar, which appeared in 
1830. Hisfirst original contribution to prose 
literature was an essay in the “ North Ameri- 
can Review” for April, 1831, on the History 
of the French Language. But his first char- 
acteristic production in prose was contrib- 
uted to the “ North American” for January, 
1832; nominally a review of Sidney’s “ De- 
fense of Poetry,” but really a strong plea for 
the literary art in this wealth-loving country ; 
once more for the third time a “ Defense” 
of the art by one who was to rank among its 
highest names. 

In 1835 he published a volume of pleas- 
ant sketches of travel under the title “Outre- 
Mer ; a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea”; and in 
1839, “Hyperion,” which is also, in the 
warp, a collection of foreign sketches, though 
the woof is a romantic tale. These, besides 
some early review articles, and that valuable 
volume of translations with introductions and 
biographical sketches, entitled “‘The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe,” constitute his all too 
few prose writings. Asin the case of many 
others, notably of Milton, Wordsworth, and 
Shelley, the prose of the poet is almost for- 
gotten. When the plant has blossomed, we 
do not think to look at the leaves. So that 
it is not surprising that these early prose 
works of Mr. Longfellow, charming as they 
are in style, should be lost sight of in the 
brighter renown of his poetry. 

As has been the case with several other 
eminent poets, his first published volume of 
verse was made up of translations: notably 
that of ‘‘ Coplas de Manrique” from the Span- 
ish. The first volume of his own original 





poems was the “Voices of the Night,” 
which appeared in 1839, when he was now 
over thirty years of age; he was certainly in 
no haste to claim his seat among the poets. 
This little volume contained (besides a clus- 
ter of “ Earlier Poems,” most of which be- 
longed to college days) eight short poems. 
Among them are five which are perhaps the 
best known and most universally treasured 
of all his productions: the ‘“ Footsteps of 
Angels,” ‘Flowers,” “The Light of Stars,” 
“The Reaper,” and “A Psalm of Life.” 
Nothing can more perfectly illustrate that 
vexatious trick of the human understanding, 
its tendency to lose all effective grasp of a 
thing that has once become very familiar, 
than the fate of this last poem. It is said 
that familiarity breeds'‘contempt: of people, 
it may; but of poems, it rather breeds igno- 
rance, or at least misunderstanding. Indeed, 
even of people, provided they are near to us 
or of one’s own household, the same thing 
is too often true. It is the strongest argu- 


ment against the reading aloud of the Bible, 
or of the best poetry of any age, in the lower 


schools, that one never can read back into 
the lines the meaning that has been so effect- 
ually read out of them there. There are 
doubtless many persons who know the 
Psalm of Life by heart, and yet could 
not tell why it should be called a Psalm, 
nor why a Psalm of Life, nor what either 
one of the last two lines of the first stanza 
means. The same thing is true of the 
thought, the beautiful imagery, the . deli- 
cate feeling, of many a. well-known pas- 
sage (in Evangeline, for instance). With 
regard to such familiar things, “ignorance 
includes itself,” and the careless reader does 
not even recognize that there was anything 
to be known. Perhaps, now that this great 
poet has gone from us, though the “critics” 
will still go on with their patronizing tone 
for what very likely they have never really 
read, the true lovers of poetry will turn for 
an hour from trying to puzzle out the cabal- 
istic poets that sometimes utter no oracle, 
and will take down their “ Longfellow” and 
read him anew; with the mind as well as 
with the eye and ear. In that clear azure 
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they will not fail to breathe an atmosphere of 
pure feeling and wise and meditative thought. 

“ Pure feeling ””—what does that mean but 
feeling that is clear of the murky “ smoke of 
this low earth,” the mists that rise from the 
flesh and cloud the spirit. And there never 
was a poet of whom it could be more truly 
said, that in all his works there is not a 
breath, not the faintest hint or suggestion of 
any feelings but such as clarify and enlighten 
—not blur and sully, the intellect. 

In the “Voices of the Night” there are 
two other poems even more beautiful than 
those the children learn by heart. Let one 
have freshly come from reading King Lear, 
and, loitering in some great autumnal field, 
or on the flanks of a hill by the skirts of win- 
ter woods, let him read or remember the Mid- 
night Mass for the Dying Year, and he will 
feel how alittle poem may after all be a great 
one. And the Hymn to the Night—have 
its simple words meant to us all that they 
really mean?—those “sounds of sorrow,” 
borne on every wind from all the troubled 
lives of all time, and “of delight,” for the 
strain never misses of that, too :—those 
“haunted chambers of the night,” filled 
with what haunting shapes—hopes and 
dreams and regret, and the things that are 
lost, and the things that never were found: 
and in what sense haunting the “night” 
alone?—not the daytime, for the daylight 
shows us nothing that links us with the past ; 
these flowers at our feet are only of to-day, 
these trees waved not here very long ago, 
even yonder hills have been touched with 
change; but when the earth is dark, there in 
the night-sky are Orion and the Pleiades, 
as Abraham saw them, and as Homer held 
them mapped and unforgotten in his blind 
brain :—then, 


**O, holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before ! ” 


not merely the thing that man has borne, 
but because he has borne it, and because he 
has forever borne it: so— 


‘* From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose; 
The fountain of perpetual peace flows there,-— 
From those déep cisterns flows.” 





In 1841 -the Poet’s second collection of 
verse appeared, under the title of “ Ballads 
and Other Poems,” among them “The Wreck 
of the Hesperus,” “ The Village Blacksmith,” 
“ Excelsior,” and other well-known names. 
Then followed, yearby year, the successive 
volumes that are. now so familiar to us. 
Some readers may be glad of a memoran- 
dum of their dates of publication: 


1842. 
1843. 
1846. 
1847. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1855. 
1858. 
1863. 


Poems on Slav ery. 

The Spanish Student. 

The Belfry of Bruges, and Other Poems. 
Evangeline. 

Kavanagh: A: tale [Prose]. 

The Seaside and the Fireside. 

The Golden Legend. 

The Song of Hiawatha. 

The Courtship of Miles Standish. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

1867. Flower de Luce. 

1868. New England Tragedies. 

1867-70. Dante’s Divina Commedia. 

1872. The Divine Tragedy. 

1872. Three Books of Song. 

1874. Aftermath. 

1875. The Masque of Pandora, and Other Poems. 
1878. Keramos, and Other Poems. 

1880. Ultima Thule. 


Mr. Longfellow has given the world a 
generous amount of poetry; but no famous 
poet has ever included so little that was 
crude or unfinished: there has been no oc- 
casion for him to revise by exclusion. No 
poet has ever seemed to understand so well 
“what to leave in the inkstand.” Some 
persons have expressed surprise that there 
were subjects which he never touched; but 
there is certainly a greatness in refraining. 
Nothing is more remarkable in him than 
this exquisite reticence. It is a time, and we 
might blush for it, when this quality in a writ- 
er of verse seems wonderful. It is a comfort 
that at least our greatest men somehow have 
the greatest good-breeding, in the best 
English-speaking sense of that phrase: 
the self-restraint that is not self-constraint; 
the silent conviction that some things go 
without saying; the taking it for granted 
that there are things even in common 
human experience that are not to be cele- 
brated with the cornet and trombone. 
Our great Poet, as we see him in his works, 
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seems to stand as the best type of our 
English-American civilization: a man cul- 
tured and refined not only, but by nature 
and instinct fine, delicate yet robust, sensi- 
tive yet strong, frank yet reserved, the best 
of the woman and the best of man in one. 

And there is in him that other well-bred 
quality—lI will not say of great poets} but of 
the very greatest poets: that his is never the 
poetry of egotism; he never expresses sor- 
row or joy as merely his own personal 
experience. The small poet speaks to us 
his pain and his delight: the great poet 
speaks for us our pain and delight. The 
small poet begs for himself our pity or our 
worship: the great poet makes us pity all 
suffering creatures, and makes us worship 
the true greatness that is in the world out- 
side the little world of self. 

What secret charm it that makes 
us all set such a value on even the 
least of these poems of Longfellow? These 
little glimpses of nature—the “fragrant 
sheaves of the wheat” that “made the air 
above them sweet,” the ‘‘twisted brooks,” 


is 


“the broad and fiery street,” the ‘cool 
breath of each little pool,” the “clover- 
scented gale,” the patient oxen’s “large and 
lustrous eyes,” the “ morning in June, with 
all its music and sunshine,” the dawn-wind 
as it touches “the wood-bird’s folded wing”: 
why do we care for them so little in the 


fact, and so much in the poem? Because 
these colors and odors of nature are nothing 
in the world to us except as interfused with 
man’s vital experience; nor anything to us 
if linked only with the ignoble frets and 
vexations of our common clay; it is only 
when they are touched by the finer percep- 
tion and the more significant experience of 
a great, and pure mind, that they become 
to us of imperishable beauty. Alphonse 
Karr, in his delightful ““Tour Round My 
Garden,” tells of playing a friendly trick 
on the wayfarer by having grafted choice 
fruits on the wild stocks in the forest, and 
sown seeds of rare flowers aldng the high- 
way: so our Poet has grafted a beautiful 
thought on many an every-day experience, 
and sown delicate feelings in the common 





ways of daily life. We, too, can now see 
in the sweeping phantoms of -the rain 
** Aquarius old, walking the fenceless fields 
of air,” and we “can behold things mani- 
fold”; to us, also, 


** All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses ”’: 


and sitting some day in our garden with his 
poems, we can forget “life’s endless toil and 
endeavor,” we can be quit of its “ restless, 
unsatisfied longing,” and see and feel de- 
voutly the “perfect day” that is the “ gift of 
God,”— , 


‘* Whereon it is enough for me, 
Not to be doing, but to be! 


‘* Blow, winds! and waft through all the rooms 
The snow-flakes of the cherry blooms! 
Blow, winds! and bend within my reach 
The fiery blossoms of the peach! 


“*O Life and Love! O happy throng 
Of thoughts, whose only speech is song ! 
O heart of man! canst thou not be 
Blithe as the air is, and as free?” 


What a cheerfulness, as of very sunshine, 
in these poems! What a pure religious 
spirit in them, in that true meaning of the 
word, that “religion” which can never fail 
good men, the sense of something greater 
than self, and worthy of all labor and self- 
forgetfulness. And if one must make come 
parison concerning greatness in art, is it not 
greater to have expressed peace of mind— 
not the calm of inertness, but the calm of 
cheerful activity—in clear and simple words, 
than to have expressed in ponderous and 
enigmatical phrases the intellectual fever that 
is the disease of this century? 


‘*The clashing of creeds, and the strife 
Of the many beliefs, that in vain 
Perplex man’s heart and brain, 

Are naught but the rustle of leaves, 
When the breath of God upheaves 

The boughs of the Tree of Life, 

And they subside again! 

And I remember still 

The words, and from whom they came, 
Not he that repeateth the name, 

But he that doeth the will.” 


We can never quite free ourselves from 
the inveterate delusion that the men of the 
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remote past were the great men; nor is this 
besetting conviction wholly unfortunate. It 
is well enough that the test of time should 
after all be accounted the most reliable 
test: it is better than the “lo, here!” and 
“lo, there!” of the easily captivated multi- 
tude. But one need not always keep him- 
self blindfold to the fact—consistent, too, 
with antecedent probability, that there have 
been few men who, on the whole, were 
greater than the greatest ones of our own 
day. Yet, after all, these comparisons of 
men with men are futile enough. Every 
man of genius is himself, and two great 
poets are no more comparable than “ noon 
and an apple.” Only, it is something to 
be justified, in one’s own mind, for feel- 
ing more than common love and gratitude 
toward certain fellow-citizens of our time, 
such as one would never be blamed for 
feeling toward one of the great Grecians or 
the great Elizabethans. 

It was a notion which shallow writers couid 
easily make us believe when we were boys, 
that the men of genius were men of irregu- 
lar lives. There has been, indeed, a certain 
truth in it at periods when morality, and es- 
pecially the minor morality of social propriety, 
consisted in false conventions and artificial 
rules : the man of original power sometimes 
broke them for very freedom’s sake; but 
since civilized society has come so far as to 
the nineteenth century, when social restric- 
tions and moral restrictions are the best 
helps to real freedom, when the law is lib- 
erty, the man of genius—and just because 
he loves freedom—is the very one who 
is capable of obedience. We have come 
to see that the great man is not the queer 
man, not the jackanapes who comes dis- 
playing himself in anachronistic garments 
or other conspicuous eccentricity, not the 
one-sided man, but on the contrary the com- 
pletest man on all sides. It is not the only 
indication that our newish civilization is get- 
ting toward the point that Greece attained, 
that we begin to.see, with Plato, how he who 
knows the most and feels the most will live 
the most beautiful and manly life. It isa 
great thing that we have had such lives 











among us as that of our Poet; that our young 
people may see for themselves, beyond all 
theories, how genius is no monstrosity, no 
sour self-lover—‘“a bitter heart that bides its 
time and bites,” does not come sounding the 
trumpet before it of some well-advertised 
folly or vice, does not whine or sulk like a 
spoiled child; but is simply the sanest of 
cheerful, wholesome, and helpful men. It 
is for the lives of such men of genius that 
we are grateful, as well as for their works; as 
the Poet sang of the children, so we say of 
the memories of such men: 
‘*Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 
For ye are living poems, 

And all the rest are dead.” 

What a fortunate life was his, in every re- 
spect! To have been world-known, and yet 
to have been free, not only from any least 
breath of reproach or slander, but even from 
the faintest utterance of unfriendliness: to 
have had a name so honored and a fame so 
high above that of other men as to have es- 
caped even the small malice of envy. In 
every way, except for one single blow of pri- 
vate sorrow, a most prosperous life: gifted 
with a lovely spirit and a wise mind, with a 
heart that had the secret of perpetual youth, 
beloved and revered by every one, and in his 
death not divided from those whom he held 
dearest; for some were about his bedside, 
and some were beyond to welcome him there 
—when was ever the kindly earth more be- 
nignant to one of her children? 

His poetry is so simple and so perfect that 
we have hardly thought to be grateful for it: 
we have all along taken it for granted as we 
take for granted the air and the sunshine. 
The perfect artist gets but little praise for skill. 
But now that he has passed away we might 
think for a moment what he has done for us. 
During the whole life-time of some of us this 
clear brook has been running by the wayside, 
always fresh and always bright and pure as 
from the rock-crystals and snow-crystals of 
the highest peaks: it has been singing to us 
of the beauty of the world, of the loveliness 
of childhood, of the solemnity of age, of the 
grandeur of manly and womanly lives, of the 
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strength of faithful love. What is there in 
our mingled human nature that is high 
and pure that our Poet has not fostered 


| here. And we linger now over such poems 
of his as the sonnet to his friend, Charles 
| Sumner : 


in us; what memorable one of all our human | 


experiences that he has not touched to a 
finer significance, as if half divine? 


ashamed of their better natures, unhardened 


And if | 
our children have grown up, in the rude sur- | 
roundings of our school democracies, un- | 


|  ‘*Good-night! good-night! as we so oft have said 
Beneath this rvof at midnight, in the days 
That are no more, and shall no more return. 
Thou hast but taken thy lamp and gone to bed; 
I stay a little longer, as one stays 
To cover up the embers that still burn.” 


and unroughened by coarseness, who can tell | 


how much of it is due to the gentle presence | 


of his poemis in their hearts? 

Yet there are many who will never under- 
stand that he was a great poet. The clear 
sanity of every faculty, the quiet health of 
imagination and emotion, the ‘“ understand- 


ing heart,” and its melodious utterance in | 


perfect music—there are enough who will 
never care for these or count them as re- 
markable. Nor is it necessary that they 
should. 
would have wished, to have a noise made 
about him. 
thoughts of his heart should sink silently 
into the minds of men, as the rain falls in 
the grass in summer, and that the world of 
little children, and grown men and women, 


and old people, should for all time be the | 


happier and better for what he wrote. 
He has written something for every mood, 
but now it is only natural that we should 


turn to those poems of his—less read hereto- | 
fore, it may be, than others—that breathe a | 


solemn tone. For in spite of one’s self it 
is that mood that falls upon the mind in 
speaking of him. 
us, whether or not we ever saw him, or 
touched his hand, or heard his living voice, 
he was a loved and honored friend: 
literal truth we loved him, and it makes the 


whole earth seem ‘a little different and more | 


lonely when we realize that he is no longer 


It was enough for him that the | 


To many thousands of | 


And looking eastward across the conti- 
| nent, as he looked eastward upon the ocean, 
| we echo his lament :— 


** Ah, why shouldst thou be dead, when common men 
Are busy with their trivial affairs, 
Having and holding? Why, when thou had’st 
read 
Nature’s mysterious manuscript, and then 
Wast ready to reveal the truth it bears, 
Why art thou silent? Why shouldst thou be 
dead?” 


It was the last thing that the Poet | 


After all our science and our philosophy, 
““what know we nobler than the soul,” and 
what better thing is there for us to do than 
to try to understand the words that a wise 
and loving soul has uttered, if so we may 
haply draw nearer to him, not only in what 
we know and feel, but in what we are? As 
he of his friend, so it has come that we must 
repeat of him, 


‘* Nothing now is left 
But a majestic memory.” 


Except, indeed, the living presence, the 
“divine something,” that will abide in the 
words that he has written, and that still will 
help to keep alive the fading faith in what is 
| possible to man,— 


in | 


‘**The divine 
Something, that shone in them, and made us see 
The archetypal man, and what might be 
The amplitude of Nature’s first design.” 


E. R. SILt. 
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THE STORY OF THE MIER PRISONERS. 


The history of early Texas is one of hardy 
enterprise, adventure, dangers, and blood. 
The treaty of Aquala freed Mexico from the 
yoke of Spain in 1821, and the independ- 
ent monarchy which succeeded sought to 
strengthen its possession by the infusion of 
the more sturdy and progressive element 
which an immigration from the United 
States, more especially from the western 
frontier, would supply. Accordingly, under 
Iturbide, who was then at the head of the 
Mexican junto, inducements were offered to 
invite this immigration. It proved a com- 
paratively slow process, however, and the in- 
ternal. disorders which afflicted Mexico, 
arising and resulting from the attempt of 
Iturbide at the establishment of an empire 
with himself as emperor, his speedy over- 
throw and abdication, the proclamation of a 
federal republic somewhat on the plan of 
the United States, the return from Europe 
of Iturbide and his execution, the expulsion 
of the Spaniards and the consequent war 
with Spain, and the revolution which fol- 
lowed, by which President Guerrero was 
deposed, had paved the way for Santa Aa 
to mount to the chair of State. Yet, by 
1832 the number of Americans had become 
so considerable as to form the nucleus of 
the revolutionary movement which eventually 
erected Texas into an independent state or 
republic; thence to become one of the 
States of the Federal Union, as she now ex- 
ists. But it was not until after four years of 
severe trial and hard fighting that Texas 
wrung from Mexico recognition of her inde- 
pendence, by the capture of Santa Aa him- 
self, at the decisive battle of San Jacinto, in 
1836, after which General Sam. Houston 
made the grievous mistake of restoring his 
faithless prisoner to liberty, who made such 
use of it that Texas was again subjected 
to invasion from Mexico, under cover of 


renewed claim of ownership, in 1842. 





Conspicuous among the events of the period 
during which Texas was fighting for her 
independence, chronicled in enduring history, 
are the “fall of the Alamo,” in which the 
famous David Crockett, and hardly less re- 
nowned James Bowie, more than ever distin- 
guished themselves by the fierceness of their 
desperate valor, and the astonishing slaughter 
of their assailants up to the hour of catas- 
trophe and the moment of death; the vic- 
tory of San Jacinto; the perfidious conduct 
of Santa Afia in the massacre of Colonel 
Fannin and his gallant band of four hun- 
dred Texans; the treacherous act of the 
Mexican General Woll in the massacre of 
Dawson and his company of brave Texans 
at San Antonio; the cruelties and terrors 
imposed upon the Texan prisoners of war 
who were captured or had surrendered at 
Santa Fé and at Bexar; and in the savagery 
practiced upon. the Texans who were en- 
trapped, by the fatal blunder of their com- 
mander, into the surrender to General 
Ampudia at Mier, in 1842. It is of this last 
event this sketch will treat; and the main in- 
cidents related are condensed from the nar- 
rative of one of the survivors of that disastrous 
fight and the perils which ensued, who has 
been a citizen of California for more than 
thirty years, now a resident of San Francisco, 
and one of the only two of the “ Mier pris- 
oners ” known to be in the State or upon the 
Pacific Coast, Mr. Alfred Laforge, a native 
of Staten Island, New York; the other be- 
ing Mr. George W. Trahern, more commonly 
known as Wash. Train, a native of Missis- 
sippi, who has had his home in San Joaquin 
County, as an extensive ranchero, since 1849. 
For exact dates, however, the writer is mainly 
indebted to the interesting history of the 
Mier campaign, and the chronicle of the 
prisoners, published in book form by the late 
General Thomas Jéfferson Green, ‘who 
served as State Senator in the first State 
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Legislature of California from El Dorado 
County, and was famous for his old-fashioned, 
generous hospitality, and the grandeur of his 
birthday anniversary balls in San Jose, dur- 
ing his term of office, which covered the ses- 
sion of the “Legislature of a thousand 
drinks.” 

Upon the second invasion of Texas by the 
Mexican forces, during the presidency of 
Santa Afia, and while General Sam. Houston 
was again the President of Texas, in 1842, 
General Woll, a French officer in command 
of the Mexican troops, entered Bexar, but 
soon evacuated the place. A considerable 
force of Texans, under General Burleson, pur- 
sued him, but while in pursuit, an order 
was received. from President Houston con- 
ferring the chief command of the Texas 
army upon General Somerville, who was less 
popular among the troops than Burleson, and 
less expeditious in his movements. The 


displacement of Burleson and the appoint- 
ment of Somerville created disaffection ac- 
cordingly, and this feeling became aggravated 
by the hesitancy or tardiness of that general 


in his marchtowards Laredo, from which he 
allowed the Mexican force under General 
Bravo to escape. The Texans had driven 
the enemy all the way from Matamoras to 
Tampico, and Colonel Jack Hays (the cele- 
brated Texan ranger, now residing in Ala- 
meda County) had exacted contributions 
from the Mexicans in Laredo. At that 
point, in consequence of the disaffection 
which prevailed in the Texan army, the 
ranks had been reduced from twelve hun- 
dred to a little more than three hundred men 
capable of service, and it was determined 
that this force should proceed against Mier, 
a Mexican town on the east bank of the Rio 
Alcantara, situated upon a bend of the 
river, so that it was at once a strategic point 
and a good base of operations. Colonel W. 
S. Fisher, a Virginian, was placed in com- 
mand. A portion of the force moved by 
flotilla down the Rio del Norte, under com- 
mand of General Green, with Sam. C. Lyon 
as sailing master. Among the expedition 
subsequently known to Californians, was Cap- 
tain Ben. McCullough, sheriff of Sacramento 








in 1850, who was killed at the head of 
the Confederate troops at the battle of Pea 
Ridge, in 1862; and another of subsequent 
renown as a Texan ranger and desperate 
fighter was Sam. H. Walker, killed in battle 
during the Mexican war of 1846-47. Decem- 
ber 21st, 1842, the Texan army encamped on 
the river seven miles below Mier, and Ben. 
McCullough was sent to look into the town. 
He ascertained that Canales, the Mexican 
commander, had that very day evacuated the 
place, and a forward movement was agreed 
upon. The Texans accordingly marched 
ahead and took position on the opposite 
bank of *the river. Requisition was at once 
made upon the Alcalde of Mier, who procras- 
tinated in order to convey word to the Mexi- 
can forces a short distance away, under 
General Ampudia. December 25th, the 
Texans crossed the river to enter the town. 
Sam. Walker and Patrick Lusk were captured 
in the attempt; but the investment was 
made. Walker was immediately taken be- 
fore Ampudia, who questioned him concern- 
ing the Texan force and their design, and 
then asked if the Texans would further pur- 
sue his army. Walker’s reply was charac- 
teristic of the man: “Yes, General, they 
will pursue you and attack you, even in hell.” 
And the attack was indeed desperately made 
against a much larger force, in the night, 
hours before day-dawn, during a drizzling 
rain, in the midst of the darkness, Captains 
Reese and Berry to the fore. Berry slipped 
from the precipitous bank and broke his thigh 
bone. In the excitement, the Alcalde of 
Mier, who had been brought into the Tex- 
an camp as hostage, managed to escape, 
and he carried to Ampudia the information 
by which that Mexican general learned the 
number and condition of the Texans. En- 
couraged by learning the comparative 
paucity of .the attacking force, the Mexicans 
fought desperately, although with much less 
execution than the Texans. The battle 
raged furiously on both sides, until noon of 
the 26th, when a white flag was sent from the 
Mexican headquarters. Among the pris- 
oners taken by the Mexicans was the Texan 
surgeon, Dr. Snickerson, and it was by him 
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the white flag was sent to Colonel Fisher, 
who had received a painful though not a 
serious wound during the fight. He brought 
word from Ampudia that the Mexican force 
was seventeen hundred strong in the town, 
and that near by were eight hundred fresh 
troops, recently from Monterey. Pending 
the issue of the flag, there came into the 
Texan camp General de la Vega, Colonels 
Carasco and Blanco, and Padre de Lire, 
each of whom wrought upon Colonel Fisher 
and his officers, to capitulate upon honorable 
terms in order to spare further bloodshed, 
and to save themselves and their gallant band 
from certain slaughter. The total Texan 
force was two hundred and. sixty-one men. 
In the fight the loss had been ten killed, 
thirty-three badly wounded, and as many 
more slightly wounded. The Mexicans had 
four-hundred and thirty killed, two hundred 
and thirty wounded. Of the Texan officers, 
Captain W. E. Eastland, Captain William 
Ryan, and Captain Ewin Cameron protested 
against surrender, and insisted upon continu- 
ing the fight, confident of final success as they 
were, and indisposed to accept as true the re- 
ported strength and reserve force of the 
Mexicans. Cameron felt that in his own 
case it would be death in either event, a pre- 
sentiment to that effect having fully possessed 
him, and therefore he contented himself 
with giving his opinion and stating his con- 
sciousness of his own fate to his superior 
officer, and to his comrades, and left it for 
the command to decide. He was a hardy 
Scotchman, of lofty courage and undaunted 
spirit, and had proved himself so terrible a 
fighter that he was especially feared and 
hated by Santa Afta and the Mexicans gen- 
erally. At length, in his wounded condi- 
tion, with his dead and seriously wounded 
soldiers’ about him, stretched upon the 
ground, Colonel Fisher assented to the terms 
of the Mexican general, that the Texans 
should surrender “with all the honor and 
consideration of prisoners of war,” to be 
treated ‘with all the consideration which is 
in accordance with the magnanimous Mexi- 
can nation.” But the greater portion of his 
men, who had been averse to the cessation 





occasioned by the white flag in the first 
place, and who were more impatient of the 
negotiations going on, stubbornly resisted the 
proposition to surrender or capitulate, and 
declared their determination to renew hostili- 
ties and continue the fight until one side or 
the other should give away from sheer ex- 
haustion or inability further to prosecute it. 
At this juncture, the presence of the Mexi- 
can officers and of Padre de Lire was 
strenuously denounced as a violation of the 
rules of war, and for a moment ugly redress 
was menaced. But the imperative order of 
Colonel Fisher, accepting the terms of Gen- 
eral Ampudia, and directing his command 
to submit thereto, ceased further discussion 
and ended the threatened insubordination ; 
although four of the Texan soldiers refused 
to surrender, and succeeded in making their 
escape and their way back to Texas: , 

The articles of capitulation were duly 
signed December 26th, 1842, and the Texan 
force at Mier became prisoners of war, their 
arms were surrendered, the wounded placed 
in the hospital there, and the sound in 
body and limb were soon put under guard, 
en route for the City or Mexico, where they 
were to be held as prisoners of war, honor- 
ably treated according to Mexican magna- 
nimity. Tt proved to be a very scanty 
pattern of either honor or magnanimity. 
They were first marched to Matamoras and 
thence to Camargo, under the supervision 
of more humane and considerate officers 
than they afterwards had placed over them ; 
and while their lot was one of hardship and 
insult from the people on the road, their 
sufferings were not greatly aggravated by the 
brutality and insolence and perfidy of their 
guards and the martinets in charge. At 
Monterey they were subjected to the disgrace 
and discomfort of irons, chained in pairs, and 
in that condition forced to march on the 
tedious and difficult route selected through 
such portions of the country as to make 
them appear all the more as the led captives 
to grace’ and swell the importance of the 
triumph of their captors. By this time they 
had learned enough of the situation of the 
Mexican command at Mier, and of Ampudia’s 
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intentions in sending the white flag, to con- 
vince them that the surrender had been a 
fatal folly, and that, had they persisted in 
the fight, the Mexicans would have aban- 
‘doned Mier to them, and fled, leaving them 
to make the most of what could not have 
failed of serving as an important if not a 
decisive victory. Stung and galled by this 
conviction, and every day exasperated and 
maddened by the indignities and the sever- 
ity of the discipline to which they were sub- 
jected, many of them resolved that at the 
first fair opportunity they would attempt an 
escape, and take their chances in making 
their way back to Texas. At Saltillo they 
met other Texan prisoners of war in con- 
finement, among whom was Fitzpatrick, a 
noble and gallant soldier, the son of an 
Irish country gentleman, who had seen hard 
service in the British army in Europe, and 
had emigrated to Texas to aid in the cause 
of her independence. It is well enough to 
remark here that shortly afterwards, while 
escaping from the Mexicans, he was danger- 
ously wounded, and as he lay upon the 
ground, was lassoed by two of their cavalry, 
and dragged until death came mercifully to 
relieve him of further torments and torture. 
In a few days more the Mier prisoners 
reached Salado, where Captain Dimmit, one 
of their number, died. They were confined 
in the military barracks there and shame- 
fully maltreated. The time for escape had 
now come, and by preconcerted arrangement 
the moment was left for Captain Cameron 
to give the signal of revolt. Their guard 
consisted of above three hundred troops, of 
whom the “Red Cap” Company was the 
most formidable. Cameron chose a favor- 
able moment, and gave the word. Instantly 
the whole body of Texan prisoners respond- 
ed to it, by a rush upon their armed guards. 
Most of them managed in the onset to wrest 
the muskets and swords from the men and 
officers, and after a very desperate encounter 
they gained the victory. Three of their 
number were killed and five wounded, among 
whom were Wash. Trahern. The Mexicans 
lost nine killed, and many more were 
wounded. Of the whole force of prisoners 
VoL, V—31. 





one hundred and ninety-three got away, 
and started homeward for Texas, over the 
mountainous country. They marched for 
days without food, without protection from 
the weather, and endured severe hardship 
and sufferings. Their condition compelled 
them to exercise the utmost caution, and to 
distrust the advice and the professions of 
sympathy of the people they met upon their 
march and in their wanderings. It was the 
excess of this caution which at last brought 
them again to grief and led them from the 
pathway of safety into the broad highway 
of detection and recapture. Meeting an 
English mine-owner of Mexico upon their 
travel, he warned them against leaving the 
way upon which he found them to march in 
another direction, as they seemed inclined. 
Believing him to be more favorable to the 
Mexican Government than to themselves, 
Captain Cameron prevailed upon the party 
to pursue the forbidden road. It was a 
woful error of judgment: to Cameron him- 
self it proved subsequently fatal. On the 
way from which they had been admonished 
by the Englishman, they came abruptly 
upon a very superior force of Mexicans, by 
which they were soon overborne and march- 
ed back into their deplorable condition as 
prisoners of war. On their return to their 
guards, Colonel Barragan, in charge, ordered 
them to be shot; but Captain Romano, next 
in command, upon whom the execution of the 
savage order devolved, flatly refused to exe- 
cute it, and warned his superior officer that 
the honor of General Ampudia, the express 
commands of Governor Ortega, and the 
faith of the Mexican Government were 
involved, as each of these had been pledged 
and required the safe conduct of the Mier 
prisoners to the City of Mexico. His 
humane and honorable course was at length 
allowed by Barragan to prevail. Of the one 
hundred and ninety-three who revolted and 
broke from their guards, three were killed, 
and one hundred and sixty recaptured. The 
remainder managed to escape, and nearly 
all of them returned safely to Texas, again 
to take up arms for Texan independence. 
While in the mountains, hiding and escaping, 
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the main body came near perishing of 
hunger, and were obliged to kill and eat 
their horses. Once more as prisoners, and 
more carefully guarded and rigorously dis- 
ciplined, they had no alternative except to 
submit to their fate, and yield to the harsh- 
ness of their guards. Tied in pairs by raw- 
hides, whipped for breaches of discipline, 
and forced upon wearisome, long marches, 
their lot was painful in body, and humiliat- 
ing as well as maddening. At Mataguala, 
they were again ironed in couples, and at 
Quarto Cuingas they were informed of 
Santa Afia’s order that any who disobeyed 
or were insubordinate should be instantly 
shot dead. Next came the order for their 
decimation, but Governor Ortega refused to 
have anything to do with the bloody man- 
date. A ready tool was found in Colonel 
Domingo Huerta, however, and the mon- 
strous ordeal was put in execution. 

It was the forming of the prisoners in line, 
and compelling them to march forward to a 
jar in which were as many beans as prison- 
ers, every tenth bean a black one, and 
every drawer of a black bean to be shot 
immediately after this lottery of life and 
death; each man thus to be, as it were, con- 
demned to the decision of his own life. 
The white beans had, by the diabolical 
arrangement of Huerta, been first placed in 
the jar, ahd the seventeen black beans then 
scattered upon the top, so that the officers, 
who were first led or forced to the drawing, 
should be most likely to pick a fatal bean. 
And to make surer work in the case of 
of Captain Cameron, he was compelled to 
be the first to draw. He bravely marched 
to the dread ordeal, cheerfully remarking: 
“Well, boys, since it is to be done, we may 
as well be at it.” He drew a white bean, 
and escaped that time of slaughter. Captain 
Eastland, who was the first to draw a black 
bean, said in full tone of usual cool manner: 
“ Death has no terrors for me,” and walked 
to the place assigned to the unfortunate in 
that awful lottery. Major Cocke drew a 
black bean. He essayed the joke upon his 
luck:, ‘Told you so; for I never in my life 
failed to draw a prize.” Henry Whaling 





drew a black bean, and followed the act 
with the boast: “They won’t make much 
out of me, for I have killed twenty-five of 
the yellow-skins in my time; nor shall they 
cheat me now out of my smoke”; where- 
upon he coolly lighted that which was indeed 
his “last cigar.” A youth, the youngest 
save one among the prisoners, named Torry, 
made a fatal draw. He expressed himself 
“willing to die,” and quietly took his place 
among the doomed. Este, another of the 
black-bean seventeen, declared his readiness 
to suffer death sooner than to undergo 
imprisonment. Cash, looking upon his 
black bean, spoke out: ‘They murdered my 
brother with the brave Fannin, and now they 
will murder me; so be it.” J. L. Jones 
held up the fatal token he had drawn, and 
calmly said he was prepared to meet his 
fate. Major Durham, with the similar 
death-warrant in his hand, proclaimed aloud 
his willingness “to die in the cause of 
Texas.” James Ogden mildly but coura- 
geously spoke the simple sentence, “I am 
prepared,” and awaited the end without fear 
or emotion. Turnbull, a valiant Scot, 
spoke out: “All I ask is to be shot face to, 
as a brave man.” The soldier’s death was 
not allowed him, nor to any of his comrades. 
Young Harris, tremulous with passion, but 
without sign of fear of death, cried out: 
“*Avenge my murder, Texans!” Not one 
among the seventeen showed dread, or lack 
of true bravery. Lieutenant Crittenden 
(a cousin of Colonel Harry I. Thornton of 
San Francisco) had drawn a white bean. 
He was unmarried, and he gave it to a 
comrade who had a wife and children in 
Texas, and drew again, happily once more 
to draw a white bean. Captain Eastland 
was an uncle of Mr. Joseph G. Eastland of 
San Francisco, a native of Tennessee, and 
had distinguished himself as one of the 
noblest spirits and most fearless and ac- 
complished soldiers in the early struggles of 
Texas against Mexico. 

After the drawing, the number who had 
drawn white beans were marched away from 
the scene, and the execution of the seven- 
teen proceeded with. They were seated on 
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a log, with their faces to the wall of the 
barrack yard, their backs to the firing squad 
of Mexican soldiers appointed to the mur- 
derous work, stationed fifteen paces away; 
and so clumsily was the shooting performed 
that several discharges were ordered before 
death resulted. The victims were thus tor- 
tured, their bodies barbarously mangled, 
and their sufferings prolonged and _ inten- 
sified. Their torn and bloody remains were 
denied burial, and left a prey to dogs and 
vultures and buzzards. 

March 16th, the anniversary of Andrew 
Jackson’s birthday, the Mier prisoners 
reached the outskirts of the City of Mexico, 
where they were kept under strict guard. 
The American Minister, Waddy Thompson, 
was besought to interpose in their behalf. 
He replied to his intercessors that he would 
be able to serve them to better advantage 
by holding aloof from them, and by appar- 
ent indifference to their condition. The 
British Minister, Mr. Pakenham, to a simi- 
lar application, immediately responded by 
going himself to the prison camp, seeing 
and talking with the prisoners, and then 
interposing in their behalf with Santa Ajia’s 
Government. To such good purpose did 
he do this that he procured the release of 
four of them who were born under the 
British flag, but had renounced allegiance 
to that Government, although they were 
then very glad to seize advantage of the 
accident of nativity, and among the four 
was Lieutenant Charles Clark, who was 
sheriff of Calaveras County from 1853 to 
1857. His mother, an American lady, had, 
after the death of her first husband, Captain 
Pirnie of the Royal Navy, married an 
English sea captain named Clark, and 
Charles, their first-born, first saw the light 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia. In his infancy 
his mother had removed to New York, and 
there taken up her residence; and through 
her, also, intercession came from the British 
Minister at Washington, by which, together 


with the action of Mr. Pakenham, Charley 


Clark, as he was familiarly known in Texas 
as well as in California, obtained his release 
from the Mier prisoner band. 





Santa Ana ordered that the Mier prison- 
ers should be marched on foot to the Castle 
of Perote, one hundred and sixty miles 
distant, and there incarcerated without 
definite limit of time until further orders. 


| At Huehuetoca, thirty miles from the City 


of Mexico, March 25th, 1843, while tem- 
porarily camped there, the prisoners were 
informed that Santa Ana had ordered the 
immediate execution of Captain Ewin 
Cameron. The official warrant quickly 
followed the painful intelligence. Cameron 
was bravely resigned to his cruel fate. He 
was at once led to the place of execution. 
His arms were fastened behind by a cord, 
but he refused to allow the bandage in- 
tended for his eyes to be tied about his 
head, and declared, in firm, clear voice: 
“Ewin Cameron has often faced death for 
the liberty of Texas, and he can do so now.” 
Then having, before his arms were tied, 
thrown aside his blanket covering and his 
hat, and opened his hunting shirt to expose 
his bare breast, he gave, himself, the word 
to “Fire!” as coolly as though he were 
ordering the four soldiers to discharge their 
muskets at an inanimate target, and at the 
instant received the deadly volley. The 
soldiers were close enough to make sure 
and speedy work of it; and Cameron, the 
bravest of the brave, gave up his immortal 
spirit He was a man of towering form, 
and of Herculean mold, active, agile, and 
inured to fatigue and hardship, a natural 
leader of men, of the most even-tempered 
disposition, cool in every emergency, of 
surpassing nerve, and was beloved by all. 
His death is still mourned by his old 
comrades, and terribly -was it avenged in 
the struggles for Texan independence after- 
wards, and during the war with Mexico 
under the presidency of James K. Polk. 
The prisoners, upon reaching the Castle of 
Perote, had their irons, in which they had 
marched, stricken off, only to have others of 
much heavier quality and greater discomfort 
put upon them: twenty pounds of iron 
chains and gyves to each man; and as a 
refinement of cruelty and insult combined, 
some of them were allowed the singular 
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favor of selecting from the pile before them 
the particular manacles and chains they 
were to wear, although there was no percep- 
tible difference in the appearance or weight 
of any of them. Their prison life was 
made more unendurable by the toil and 
servitude to which they were subjected, in 
the most menial and most degrading of 
employments inside and outside of the walls. 
On the long and weary march all the way 
from Mier to the Castle, they had been 
subjected to innumerabl€ indignities and 
outrages by their guards and by the common 
people. They had been confined in dark 
and unwholesome dungeons infested by 
vermin and reeking with filth and offensive- 
ness of every kind, quartered in corrals of 
unutterable nastiness, crowded into cells 
nearly as horrible and as insufficient of 
room and breathing air as the terrible Black 
Hole of Calcutta, and daily made to stand 
hatless and motionless in the most public 
places, with the broiling sun direct upon 
their burning heads and feverish bodies. 
Besides all this, they had been swindled or 
robbed outright of their money and other 
personal effects of value, by the officers and 
guards set over them, and even their clothes 
and shoes had been taken or stolen from 
them. But the terrors and discipline of 
prison life in Perote exceeded all they had 
before suffered and endured, and the won- 
der is that more of them did not succumb 
to these by yielding up the ghost or commit- 
ting self-murder in the paroxysms of their 
frenzy. The commandant of the Castle, 
Guzman, was as cruel in nature as he was 
gross in bulk; and the vile nickname the 
prisoners applied to him, suggested by the 
Spanish pronunciation of the first syllable of 
his surname, was not inappropriately chosen. 

The Castle of Perote was a strongly built 
fortification, covering twenty-six acres of 
ground, with stone walls eight feet thick, and 
an outer wall of great strength and hight, 
surrounding which was a deep, broad moat. 
It seemed futile to ordinary contemplation 
to attempt escape from such a prison. But 
where there’s a will there’s a way. Taking 
advantage of his opportunities as an officer, 





not compelled to labor, and allowed some- 
what better treatment than was accorded to 
the soldiers of the prison band, in taking 
airing and exercise in the open space within 
the Castle, General Green had observed the 
architecture of the gloomy pile, and ascer- 
tained the thickness of its walls and other 
details of use in planning for the desperate 
attempt himself and ten of his comrades 
had resolved upon. He _ had likewise 
arranged to procure a draught of the 
Castle and map of the neighborhood, to- 
gether with guides of routes to be pursued 
in pushing his way to the sea-coast or to 
Texas. These obtained, the plan was begun 
upon. A shaft or hole large enough to ad- 
mit the body of a man was drilled through 
the Castle wall, and a rope formed of bits 
smuggled into the prison at odd times, 
spliced together, was got ready. It required 
weeks to accomplish this work ; and mean- 
time the utmost vigilance and caution had 
to be observed, lest the sentinels, the officers, 
or the prison keepers and jailers should 
discover the work or detect the toilers in it. 
Happily, no discovery was made, no detec- 
tion occurred ; but the prisoners were once 
obliged to abandon much of their boring 
and digging on account of an unexpected 
obstruction to their work, owing to an error 
of calculation. 

At last, on the night of July 2nd, 1843, 
the attempt was made. Every precaution 
had been duly observed to mislead and 
blind the officers and jailers, and a happy 
deliverance crowned the attempt. One of 
the number, of stout frame, found difficulty 
in squeezing his way out of the shaft, but 
finally succeeded. Another was compelled 
to drop bodily from the hole down into the 
Castle yard, instead of letting himself down 
by the rope of many splices, on account of 
wounds in his hands which disabled him in 
the grip, but he too was successful. The 
night was dark, and in every respect favor- 
able to the dangerous undertaking; but the 
fugitives felt that it was a case of life or 
death, of liberty or summary execution. 
The eleven scaled the high outer wall, but in 
going across the moat one of them sustained 
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a hurt which prevented him from traveling 
with expedition. He was soon retaken. 
Seven others of the eleven were subse- 
quently captured and again immured, for- 
tunate in escaping death as the penalty of 
their escape. General Green, Dan. D. 
Hendrie, and Charles K. Reese managed to 
entirely elude the vigilance of their pur- 
suers and of the Government officers. 
They kept together, traveled in lonely 
mountain regions, only at night, and slept 
or kept in safe refuge during the day. They 
reached Jalapa one night, and carefully 
going through the city, found the house of a 
trusty friend, who concealed and provided 
for them until their bruised feet were healed 
and their tired and exhausted bodies were 
restored to fair condition. He then engag- 
ed two brigands, hunted for their own lives 
by the authorities, to guide and escort them 
safely to Vera Cruz, where other trusted 
friends would receive and provide for them. 
On one occasion nothing except the sagacity 
and cunning of one of these brigands, an 
aged Mexican of venerable appearance, sav- 
ed the three from capture by a party of 
Mexican officers at a river crossing, and 
before the officers could cross the stream in 
the only ferry scow at the place, the honest 
brigands had safely got their charges over 
and into a retreat known only to themselves. 
In due time the brigands delivered the three 
into the hands of their trusted friend in 
Vera Cruz, and by him they were harbored 
and well cared for until passports had been 
procured for them as Englishmen, and then 
they took passage for New Orleans on the 
steamer Petrita, which had before done ser- 
vice in Vanderbilt’s opposition lines on the 
North and East rivers as the Champion. 
On board the refugees found Dr. Snick- 
erson, who had been released by Ampudia 
after the capitulation at Mier. General 
Green was so well known that the captain 
of the steamer felt it necessary to conceal 
him while the Mexican revenue officers were 
searching the vessel just before starting, and 
for an hour he was hid underneath the boil- 
ers, where he endured the intolerable heat 
until quite exhausted, when, happily, the 





search was over and he was permitted to 
crawl from the place of torment and array 
himself in proper dress, with full liberty of 
the deck and cabins. In a few days New 
Orleans was reached, and from that port the 
fugitives reached Texas without difficulty, 
again to serve in the struggle for her inde- 
pendence. 

One consequence of the escape of Green 
and his comrades was the more vigilant and 
stringent discipline over the prisoners of 
war in Perote Castle. But the fact that the 
escape had been successful, by even three of 
the eleven, roused the hope and strengthen- 
ed the determination of others of their num- 
ber to try on their own account. It took a 
long time to make preparation for the at- 
tempt, and much more time must necessari- 
ly be consumed in again piercing the walls 
to admit the passage of a man’s body 
through the hole. Six weeks were required 
for this part of the work. Everything was 
ready on the evening of March 25th, 1844, 
more than eight months after the escape of 
General Green and the two others, and on 
that night sixteen of the prisoners crawled 
through the hole before midnight, scaled the 
outer wall, crossed the moat, and there sep- 
arated in squads of two or three to make 
their way back to Texas; as for so large a 
number to travel in company would be to 
attract attention and make their recapture a 
certainty. Alfred Laforge and six others 
succeeded in escaping into Texas or the 
United States. Nine of the party were re- 
taken and again imprisoned in Perote Castle 
until all were released, September 16th of 
that year, by order of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. Laforge chose for his companion a 
young man named Wiley Jones. The two 
adopted the plan maintained by General 
Green and his comrades, of traveling only by 
night and resting during the day. They 
reached Jalapa after suffering great privation 
from hunger, and were there fortunate 
enough to find a friend who gave them shel- 
ter and food. On one occasion, to escape 
from the clutches of men upon their track, 
they adopted the plan of walking backwards 
for over a mile, and the trick succeeded, 
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They crept across the National bridge at 
night; and once they found themselves close 
upon the hacienda of Santa Afia, which they 
avoided by a long detour in the midnight 
darkness. After many days of this tedious 
and anxious journeying, the two came in 
sight of Vera Cruz. While sleeping in the 
chaparral that day they were awakened by a 
gang of boys, accompanied by dogs, who 
were pelting them with harmless missiles 
and trying to set the dogs upon them. By 
this time they were in pitiful plight: their 
scanty clothing worn threadbare and ragged, 
their shoes entirely gone, and the common- 
est of sombreros to cover their heads. 
Hence they were objects of sport to the 
youngsters, and the dogs seemed to regard 
them as fair game. Fearing detection above 
all else, Laforge and Jones dared make no 
demonstration toward the boys, and were 
glad enough to escape the onset by flight. 
Before they got to the walls of Vera Cruz the 
two were separated by accident. Laforge 


waited opportunity to get within the walls. 
The Mexicans were burning an effigy of the 


Texan Commodore Moore, because of his 
exploits in Yucatan waters; and while the 
scene was going on Laforge noticed three 
officers in naval uniform, conversing in loud 
tones in Spanish; but he felt satisfied that 
one of them was an American. Watching 
his chance, he managed to speak to this 
officer unobserved by the two others, and 
was bidden in friendly voice to follow the 
officer at a safe distance, so as not to attract 
notice. He followed on through the city. 
The officer parted from the others, and led 
the way to a common-looking place in a 
quarter where seamen most frequented, and 
there gave Laforge opportunity to relate his 
story. The officer was an American in the 
naval service of Mexico. He gave Laforge 
money to purchase a becoming suit of 
clothes, and to supply him food and shelter 
for a week or more. He found lodgings 
with a man named Miller, a German, whom 
he had known years before in Texas. Mil- 
ler sympathized with him, and Mrs. Miller 
abundantly provided for his wants; but it 
was at great risk, for it had happened that 





the Mexican merchant who had given shelter 
and supplied money to General Green and 
his comrades had been discovered through 
the indiscretion of the grateful trio upon 
their return to Texas, and the discovery 
caused such persecution of him by the Mex- 
icans in authority as to break him up in 
business and ruin him; and a similar mis- 
fortune would surely fall upon Laforge’s 
generous protectors in the event of discov- 
ery. He showed himself in the streets only 
at night, therefore, and then in the least 
public places. One night he was startled 
though gladdened by the familiar voice of 
Wiley Jones, who had also made his way 
into the city without detection, and was in 
famishing condition. He bade the poor 
fellow to follow him to a more retired spot, 
there divided his purse with him, and ar- 
ranged for another meeting the following 
night, intending meantime to try and make 
provision for Jones in the house of his friend 
Miller. This was arranged, and the two 
were again chums together; but Wiley was 
at times very imprudent, and once or twice 
came very near exposing his own and La- 
forge’s identity to those who would have in- 
stantly delivered the pair into the custody of 
the government. A more alarming danger 
now threatened them than Jones’s impru- 
dence, to put the two on constant watch 
and fear. An order was issued for the rigid 
search of the houses of all foreigners in Vera 
Cruz. As the Millers were from Texas, 
their house would be subjected to the search, 
and detection of Laforge and Jones was im- 
minent. But Miller reassured them of his 
protection, and declared that while he had a 
roof it should likewise shelter the refugees. 
Mrs. Miller’s tact was equal to the emergency. 
But the risk was too great to extend its con- 
tinuance a day longer than absolute neces- 
sity warranted, and Laforge was impatient of 
the constant restraint and peril. 

He had tried without avail to ship on 
board any of the foreign vessels in the 
harbor, and mainly on one of American 
ownership. In the harbor were two Mex- 
ican war steamers. On one of them, the 
Montezuma, the chief engineer was the 
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officer who had supplied Laforge with 
money and conducted him to safe refuge. 
He resolved at last to apply for the berth of 
fireman on the Montezuma. It was a 
desperate alternative, a bold move—to ship 
on board a Mexican war vessel and he an 
escaped prisoner from a Mexican war 
prison. Still, he chose it in preference to 
longer tarry in Vera Cruz. Jones deter- 
mined to try his fortune in less hazardous 
manner, and the comrades _ separated, 
Laforge giving Wiley the only piece of 
money he had left, an American half-dollar, 
out of the sum he had received from the 
engineer. On the day the Montezuma 
steamed from Vera Cruz harbor, under 
orders to cruise in the Gulf and upon the 
Atlantic, Laforge pushed his way on board 
among a number of the crew, and was 
accosted by the officer on duty. Explaining 
that he had shipped as fireman—although 
he had not been able to do so—he was 
allowed to make his way below. A sign 
from the chief engineer was obeyed, and he 
proceeded to duty. The steamer put to 
sea. In two weeks, when off Charleston, 
South Carolina, the commander ordered 
that she should put into that port for supplies. 
Laforge heard of the order, and his heart 
beat violently with the hope of speedy 
release from his hard task and daily risk of 
detection. Once inside Charleston harbor, 
and the steamer at anchor, he was impa- 
tient to get ashore and regain his freedom. 
By the aid of his good friend, the chief 
engineer, the opportunity soon came. In 
his hurry of departure in the small boat, 
as one of the rowers, he forgot his shoes, 
and was begrimed with the dust and foul- 
ness of the coal-bunkers. As he leaped 
upon the wharf at Charleston, however, he 
little heeded his bare feet or appearance. 
Yet caution was still essential He man- 
aged to separate from his brother firemen, 
and made his way to the quarters of the 
Texan Consul, to whom he made himself 
known and related his story. The Consul, 
a good deal of an aristocrat, and of a fop as 
well, in his high pride of ginger-bread-and- 
rose-water dignity, repelled rather than 


sympathized with him, and gave him neither 
assistance nor encouragement. Disgusted 
and incensed, Laforge sought a public 
house, where he thought kindness would be 
shown him. He had judged rightly. The 
bar-keeper proved a friend in need. And 
as he told his story, a man present, noticing 
Laforge’s bare feet, deliberately pulled 
off his own boots, and insisted upon 
the refugee putting them on, as it was 
at an hour of night when all the stores were 
closed, and as his own home was close by. 
Lodging was furnished him that night, and 
the next day he was amply cared for and 
supplied with suitable clothing and a purse 
of money. The Montezuma sailed again 
in a few days, and he was no longer in fear 
of arrest or trouble, but felt himself a free 
man in a free land, among generous and 
most hospitable friends. The Texan Con- 
sul was at length only too glad to make 
amends for his mean-spirited and contemp- 
| tuous behavior toward him at first ; and as he 
| had still some valuable property in Texas, 
| he found it not difficult to obtain means 
wherewith to repay his good friends, and 
leave them tokens of his gratitude, before 
his departure on his return to Texas, where 
he continued his residence until he emi- 
grated to California in 1849. For many 
years he was a leading citizen at Mokel- 
'umne Hill, Calaveras County; but since 
then he has made his home in San Fran- 
cisco, and is now daily to be seen upon the 
streets, crippled with rheumatism, as a legacy 
of his years of adventure, hardship, impris- 
onment, and suffering in Texas and Mexico, 
but still bearing the traces of the splendid 
physique and manly beauty which distin- 
guished him in the prime of life. 

It long since became known to the “Mier 
prisoners” that the surrender of their force to 
General Ampudia was a fatal blunder and 
folly ; that had they determined upon fighting, 
Ampudia himself was certain to abandon his 
position and leave them in possession of the 
town. But while General de la Vega and 
the Padre de Lire pressed them to capit- 
ulate, Dr. Snickerson neglected to inform 
them of what he very well knew to be the 
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intention of Ampudia. One word of it from 
him would have stopped the negotiations 
and renewed the fighting that would have 
given the Texans the victory. Folly and fate, 
however, ordered otherwise. Of the two 
hundred and sixty-one who participated in 
that fight, thirty-five died of the cruelties in- 
flicted by the inhuman officers and guards 
on the march to Perote Castle; seventeen 
were murdered by the atrocious order of 
Santa Afia in the black-bean lottery of death, 
besides Captain Cameron, afterwards mur- 
dered by special order of that despot. Of the 
number who were left at Mier, sick and 
wounded in the hospital, six died, and the 
remainder escaped to Texas. Five were 
killed in the outbreak upon the guards while 
on the march, as related above; other five 
died of fatigue and starvation in the moun- 
tains while attempting to escape at that time, 
and four others, never more heard of, it is 
supposed similarly perished. Seven of the 





Perote prisoners were released through the 
intervention of the American Minister at 
the City of Mexico; four by the interces- 
sion of the British Minister; one by request 
of General Andrew Jackson; one at the re- 
quest of John Quincy Adams; and two, 
father and son, by order of Santa Aja, in 
consequence of his regard for a younger son 
and brother whom he had taken into his own 
household. Nine of the prisoners escaped 
from the City of Mexico; four from the 
guards at Salado, and twelve from Perote 
Castle. All the others were at last released 
from Perote Castle by the clemency of the 
Mexican government. But to this day, among 
the survivors of the brave spirits who fought 
for Texan independence, the identity of a 
‘* Mier prisoner” is an open passport to hos- 
pitality and veneration; and there still rankles 
in Texan breasts the memory of the black- 
bean lottery massacre, and the desire of just 
vengeance for the murder of Ewin Cameron. 
James O’MEarRa. 





THE LOST JEANNETTE. 


Fair, ice-locked ship, where floateth now 
Thy wraith with phantom sails unfurled? 
What spirits o’er thy wretched prow 
Hurl mockery at the waiting world? 


Thy shivering spars where Hope’s knell rung, 
Does specter sea-gull perch upon? 

Aloft in noiseless rigging hung, 
Does false light lure some sailor on? 


Or flitting silent up the streams, 
Or down the fisher’s hut apast, 

What weird light from thy still track gleams 
Till mothers hold their children fast? 


Or searchest thou, with cordage taut, 
Along the wild Siberian shore, 

- For brave hearts who, in thee, had sought 
To add unto the world’s great store? 
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Or frightest thou the polar bear, 
Or basking seal in midnight sun, 
Or walrus in his icy lair, 
With sight they ne’er had gazed upon? 


Or driftest thou athwart the flame 
Upstreaming from the mighty torch 
Wherewith Aurora writes her name 
Upon the earth’s great northern porch? 


Till blood-red light stains sheets that lull, 
Or on the flaming cordage fret, 

While gleams through likeness of thy hull, 
In lines of fire, thy name, “ Jeannette”; 


Where battlements with flame-tipped spire 
Reflect the crimson ice-bound flood, 
Till thou dost seem a ship of fire 
Upon a surging sea of blood. 


What ancient mariners thy deck 

Pace forth, with steps that give no sound? 
What fate impels thee, dooméd wreck, | 

To keep for aye thy restless round? 


So phantom hopes our life paths trace, 

Which once had cheered the brave, young heart; 
For us, as thee, no resting place; 

For them, no voice which says, “ Depart.” 


AMELIA WooDWARD TRUESDELL. 





ART AND 


William Keith has recently finished a large pict- 
ure of Mount Shasta, which many will be inclined 
to pronounce his best piece of work. It has none 
of the clap-trap art that is too frequently introduced 
with theatrical effect into large canvases. Any one 
who is familiar with the Sierra will recognize the 
verisimilitude of Mr. Keith’s work, and will hail this 
picture as an evidence that artists are beginning to 
discard the practice of piling the Himalayas upon 
the Alps for a Sierra view. The foreground of the 
“Mount Shasta” could not be better. The sun- 
light breaks over a little valley that has been sacred 
to the forests for all time. The broken twigs, the 
browned pine-needles, the general ‘‘scattered” 
appearance which shows that, after all, Dame 
Nature is a sloven—all this difficult work is done in 

VoL. V— 32 
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a small bit of foreground; or, to put it more strong- 
ly, it is not overdone. At a short distance to the 
right is a small lake. On the left the mountains 
rise by natural gradations until the chasm is reached 
which intervenes between them and Shasta in the 
far background. In this space the separation be- 
tween the mountains is admirable. There are some 
excellent cloud effects, and the whole picture is an 
evidence of that[painstaking conscientiousness which 
has produced such marked results in Mr. Keith’s 
later work. 


Mrs. L. E. Keith, who recently died in San 
Francisco, was an influence in art upon this coast, 
not only in the effect which her sympathy and 
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encouragement had upon her husband, but also, 
in a quiet way, in the original work upon which she 
herself was occupied. This work was mostly in 
the line of fruit and flowers, and was conscientious, 
accurate, and spirited. She made a close study of 
the flora of California, and her color-sketches of 
wild flowers, of which she left a number, reproduced 
with faithfulness, and without exaggeration, the 
tints which lose so much of their lifelikeness in the 
hands of most artists. Mrs. Keith made, also, some 
admirable studies of birds. A finished picture of a 
** Peacock,” now at the art-rooms of Morris and 
Kennedy, has attracted considerable attention. 


Mr. Theodore Wores will shortly place upon ex- 
hibition his new picture ‘‘ The Studio Corner.” A 
young woman in the corner of an artist’s studio is dis- 
robing and preparing to pose. ‘She is seated upon an 
elaborately carved, antique box orchest. Near by is 
a quaint stand containing flowers. Various ornaments 
and articles of virtu are grouped in a natural way 
in the background ; and of this part of Mr. Wores’s 
work enough in praise can hardly be said. The rug 
on the floor, the piece of old-gold-colored cloth on 
the wall just back of the figure, the vases upon the 
mantlepiece, the graceful plumes overhead, and the 
robe thrown carelessly about the semi-nude figure, 
are all marvels of patient and intelligent elaboration. 
The figure-piece, the young model disrobed to the 
waist, is, of course, the most prominent feature in the 
painting. The flesh tints are admirably done, and 
the hair falls easily and naturally in a profusion of 
rich auburn color. The model is slightly bending to 
adjust the shoe upon the right foot. This attitude 
brings out the lines of the back in a marked manner, 





and Mr. Wores is to be congratulated upon the faith- 
fulness of this portion of his effort. Altogether, this 
painting is as finished a piece of work as the San 
Francisco public are likely to have a chance to see. 


Mr. R. D. Yelland painted, a short time since, a 
view of Point Bonita from Point Lobos, which 
showed his powers at their best. A bit of beech, a 
stretch of reddish brown bluffs, asky reproduced with 
marked skill, were prominent feetures. But, as is 
not infrequently the case in Mr. Yelland’s work, the 
water was the most noticeable, and showed the 
artist’s keen perception and insight into the ways of 
waves. Certainly no one upon this Coast has 
attained greater skill than Mr. Yelland in water 
pieces. This picture was upon exhibition a few days 
in San Francisco, and was then sent to New York, 
where it has been given a prominent position in the 
National Academy of Design, and has attracted 
much favorable notice. It is to the credit of the 
East, and to the infinite discredit of ourselves, that 
it has come to pass that when our artists paint any- 
thing particularly good it finds its best, and indeed 
only, market away from home. 


Mr. Rashen is engaged upon a portrait of Profes- 
sor John LeConte which is to be presented by the 
students and alumni of the University of California 
to their a/ma mater. This painting isto be uniform 
in size with several now upon the walls of the 
Assembly Hall, and will be a valuable addition to 
the art collection which the University is slowly 
acquiring. 





OUTCROPPINGS. 


AN ARAB ENCAMPMENT. 


De Amicis in his ‘‘ Morocco” gives the following 
amusing description of rural Arab life: 

The dwar is in general made up of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty families who are related to each other, and 
each family has a tent. The tents are disposed in 
two parallel rows, distant from each other about thirty 
paces, forming thus a sort of square, open at both 
ends. The tents are almost all of equal size, and 
consist of one great piece of black or chocolate-brown 
stuff woven of the fiber of the dwarf palm, and of 
camel’s and goat’s hair, which is sustained by two 
poles, or thick canes, upholding a cross-piece of wood. 
Their shape is still that of the habitations of Jugur- 
tha’s Numidians, which Sallust compares to a boat 





with its keel in the air. In the winter and autumn 
the cloth is stretched to the ground and securely fas- 
tened by cords and pegs, so that the wind and water 
cannot enter. In summer a large aperture is left all 
round, for the circulation of air, protected by a little 
hedge of reeds, canes, and dried brambles. By these 
means the tents are cooler in summer, and better closed 
against the rain and wind, than even the Moorish hous- 
es in the cities, which have neither doors nor windows. 

The greatest hight of a tent is two meters and a 
half; the greatest length ten meters. Those that ex- 
ceed these measurements belong to some opulent 
sheik, and are rare. A reed partition divides the 
tent into two parts, in one of which the father and 
mother sleep, while the other is occupied by the 
children and the rest of the family. 
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One or two straw mats ; a gaily painted and ara- 
besqued wooden chest for clothes; a little round mir- 
ror from Trieste or Venice; a high tripod made of 
cane, which is covered with a catc, under which 
they wash themselves ; two large stones for grinding 
grain ; a weaver’s loom, such as was in use in Abra- 
ham’s time ; a rusty tin lamp; a few earthen jars; a 
goat skin or two; a plate or two; a distaff; a sad- 
dle; a musket ; a poniard—comprise the furniture of 
such a tent. In a corner there is generally a hen 
with her brood of chickens ; in front of the tent door 
an oven, composed of two bricks ; on one side a lit- 
tle kitchen-garden ; beyond, two or three round pits 
lined with stones and cement, in which they keep 
their corn. 

In almost all of the great duars there is a tent appro- 
priated to the school-master, who receives from the 
community five francs a month and his food. All the 
little boys are sent to him to recite a hundred thou- 
sand times the same verses from the Koran, and to 
write them, when they know them by heart, upon a 
wooden tablet. The greater part of them leave 
school before they know how to read, to go and work 
for their parents, forgetting in a short time the little 
they have learned. The few who have the will and 
power to study continue until twenty years of age, 
after which they go to some city to complete their 
studies, and become /a/e/, which signifies notary or 
scrivener, and is equivalent to being a priest; because 
among the Mahometans the civil and religious law is 
identical. 

Life in the duar is of the utmost simplicity. Every- 
body rises at dawn. They say their prayers ; feed 
the cows; make the butter, and drink the buttermilk 
that remains. For drinking vessels they make use 
of shells and fatel/e, which they buy from the people 
of the coast. Then the men go to labor in the fields, 
and do not return until evening. The women fetch 
wood and water, grind the corn, weave the coarse 
stuffs of their own and their husband’s dress, twist 
cords for the tents out of the fiber of the dwarf palm, 
send food to their husbands, and prepare the cuscussu 
for the evening meal. The cescusswis a mixture of 
beans, squash, onions, and other green stuff; some- 
times it is sweetened, peppered, and flavored with 
the juice of meat. On feast-days it is eaten with 
meat. When the men come home there is supper ; 
and, in general, bed at sundown. Sometimes after 
supper an old man will tell a story in the midst of a 
circle of listeners. During the night the dwar re- 
mains immersed in silence and darkness ; here and 
there a family will keep a small lamp burning before 
the tent, to serve as a guide to wandering travelers. 

The dress of the men and women consists of a cot- 
ton shirt, a mantle, and a coarse caic. The mantles 
and caics are only washed two or three times a year, 
on occasion of solemn festivals, and in consequence, 
they are generally of the same color as the wedrer’s 
skin, and often blacker. The cleanliness of the body 
is better cared for, since without the ablutions 
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The wom- 
en, for the most part, wash all over every morning, 
hiding themselves under the tripod covered by a caic. 
But working as they do, and sleeping as they sleep, 
they are always dirty, more or less, even although, 
fora wonder, they make use of soap. In their leisure 
hours many play at cards ; and when not playing, one 
great amusement of the men is to lie on the ground 
and play with their children, for whom, however, 
they care less when they get older. 


prescribed by the Koran, no one can pray. 


The principal event in these wandering villages is 
a marriage. The parents and friends of the bride, 
with a great noise of firing of muskets and shouting, 
bring her, seated on a camel, to the husband’s duar. 
She is wrapped in a white or blue mantle, perfumed, 
with her nails tinted with henna, and her eyebrows 
tinted with burnt cork, and is generally fattened for 
the occasion by the use of an herb called e/a, much 
in vogue among young girls. The husband’s duar, 
meanwhile, has invited her neighboring duars to the 
festival, and from a hundred to two hundred men, 
The 


bride dismounts from the camel before the door of 


mounted and armed, respond to the invitation. 


her husband’s tent, and seated on a seat decorated 


with flowers and fringes, looks on at the festival, 
whilst the men go through the powder play, the 
women and girls, disposed in a circle before her, 
dance to the music of a fife and drum, around a cloth 
spread upon the ground, into which every guest in 
passing throws a coin for the newly married pair, and 


a sort of crier announces the amount of the offering 
in a loud voice, with good wishes for the donor. 
Toward evening the dancing and firing is over, 
every one sits down on the ground, and great dishes 
of cuscussu, roast chickens, sheep on the spit, tea, 
sweetmeats, and fruits are carried round, the supper 
being prolonged up to midnight. 

The next day, the bride, dressed in white, with a 
red scarf bound over her mouth, and a hood upon 
her head, goes, accompanied by her friends and re- 
lations, to the neighboring duwars to collect more 
money. This done, the husband goes back to his 
labor, the wife to hers, and love takes to flight. 
When any one dies, the dances are repeated. The 
relations nearest the defunct record his virtues; the 
rest crowd about him, dance with gestures and atti- 
tudes of grief, cover themselves with dust, tear their 
hair and scratch their faces. After which they wash 
the corpse, wrap it in a piece of new cloth, carry it 
on a bier to the cemetery, and bury it, lying on the 
side, with its face turned to the east. 


A clergyman was traveling through the Humboldt 
Mountains with anold miner. Said the miner, ‘‘ Do 
you really believe that God made the world in six 
days?” ‘*Of course Ido.” ‘*Well, don’t you think,’ 
returned the miner, ‘‘that he might have put in one 
more day to advantage right around here ?” 
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MY FLEET. 

My ships float out on every sea, 

Of Faith, of Love, of Memory; 

On Fancy's golden, flower-strown tide, 

On Hope's deep waters calmly ride 
My fleet. 


My ships float out, neath every sky; 
In every clime their strong sails try 
The wind's rude blasts, or breezes sweet. 
Tossed by the winds mid fields of ice, 
Or fanned by breeze of Paradise, 
With sails full-set and rudder free, 
The swelling bosom of the sea 
Bears on and ever on my fleet— 
Bears on my fleet. 


Some float by Memory’s cherished shore, 
And watch the freight of days of yore; 
Where loved one’s kiss and oft-heard prayer 
Still breathe their incense on the air. 

Sail on, my fleet! 


And gathering flowers of pure degree, 
Whose perfume ever strengthens me, 
On Hope's unmoved and buoyant breast, 
Unfearing storm, at anchor rest 

My fleet. 


On Fancy’s gayly painted waves, 

Whose liquid beauty lightly laves 

The half-seen shores of what might be, 

Are clustered there, unguided, free, 
My fleet. 


My ships go down on every tide, 

By beetling crag or meadow-side, 

By Faith's false shore, Love's fickle light, 

Fancy's bright tinsel drawn from sight, 
Go down my fleet. 


Still lives my fleet, Hope ever bears, 
Unharmed by storm through changing years, 
My cherished barks; and sends to me 
Consoling treasures from the sea. 
Still live, my fleet ! 
GEOFFREY GEROME, 


A pastor of a village church adopted a plan to 
interest the members of his flock in Bible study. 
It was this: At the Wednesday evening meeting 
he would announce the topic to be discussed on the 
ensuing week, thus giving a week for preparation. 
One evening the subject was St. Paul. After 
the preliminary devotional exercises the pastor 
called on one of the deacons to ‘‘speak to the 
question.” He immediately arose, and began to 
describe the personal appearance of the great apos- 
tle to the Gentiles. He said St. Paul was a tall, 
rather spare man, with black hair and eyes, dark 
complexion, bilious temperament, etc. His picture 
of Paul was a faithful portrait of himself. He 
sat down, and another prominent member arose and 





said, ‘‘I think the brother preceding me has read 
the Scriptures to little purpose if his description of 
St. Paul is a sample of his Bible knowledge. St. 
Paul was, as I understand it, a rather short, thick- 


-set man, with sandy hair, gray eyes, florid complex- 


ion, and a nervous, sanguine temperament”; giving, 
like his predecessor, an accurate picture of himself. 
He was followed by another who had a keen sense 
of the ludicrous, and who was withal an inveterate 
stammerer. He said: ‘‘ My bro-bro-brethren, I have 
never fo-found in my Bi-ble much about the p-per- 
sonal appe-perance of St. P-p-paul. But one thing 
is clearly established, and tha-that is, St. P-p-paul 
had an imp-p-pediment to his speech.” 


No doubt the most genuine and grateful rewards 
which authors have received were those which came 
to them as surprises. or in overheard responses, un- 
bidden and natural, from the common heart of human- 
ity. Bernard Barton ends a letter descriptive of 
a village girl’s funeral, with telling how the clergy- 
man, at the close of the service, stated that by her 
wish, a little hymn, which was a great favorite with 
her, would be sung beside her open grave by the 
school children. ‘‘I thought they could never have 
found tongues, poor things; but once set off, they 
sang like a little band of cherubs. I was much 
moved on finding that it was a little, almost forgotten 
hymn of my own, written years ago, which no one 
present but myself was at all aware of.” 


There is a story of an American who lost his way 
in the vain attempt to discover the residence of Words- 
worth. Meeting an old woman in ascarlet cloak who 
was gathering sticks, he asked her the way to Rydal 
Mount. She could not tell him. 

**Not know,” said the American, ‘‘the house of 
the great Wordsworth ?” 

**No; what was he great in? 
or a doctor ?” 

‘*Greater than any preacher or doctor—he is a 
poet.” 

‘*Ol! the poet !” she replied. 
you tell me that before? I know who you mean 
now. I often meet him in the woods, jabbering his 
pottery to hisself. But I’m not afraid of him ; he’s 
quite harmless, and almost as sensible as you or me.” 


Was he a preacher 


** And why didn’t 


Among the companions of Reynolds when he was 
studying his art at Rome, was a fellow-pupil of the 
name of Astley. They made an excursion with some 
others on a sultry day, and all except Astley took off 
their coats. After several taunts, he was persuaded 
to do the same, and displayed on the back of his waist- 
coat a foaming waterfall. Distress had compelled him 
to patch his clothes with one of his own landscapes. 





